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ABSTRACT 


PRETENSE  BEHAVIOR  AND  CHANGE:    EFFECTS  OF  RESPONSIBILITY 
AND  IRRESPONSIBILITY  ON  CHANGE  FOLLOWING  POSITIVE 
AND  NEGATIVE  DISCREPANT  ROLE -PLAY 

by 

Terry  Goldman  Vance 

A  survey  of  the  clinical  and  social  psychological  literature  suggested 
that  pretense  can  be  a  powerful  tool  for  producing  behavior  change.    An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  explore  the  conditions  under  which  pretense,  in  the  form 
of  positive  as  well  as  negative  discrepant  role-play,  will  cause  change.  The 
specific  purpose  was  to  investigate  under  what  conditions  initial  responsibil- 
ity for  one's  discrepant  role-play  is  beneficial  and  under  what  conditions  ini- 
tial responsibility  is  detrimental  to  change. 

A  progression  was  developed  to  explain  how  initial  irresponsibility 
might  work  in  conjunction  with  other  conditions  of  uncertainty  and  final  re- 
sponsibility recognition  to  encourage  change  following  a  discrepant  act.  It 
was  proposed  that,  given  certain  conditions  such  as  involvement,  uncertainty 
and  final  responsibility  recognition,  initial  irresponsibility  for  a  discrepant 
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role-play  will  produce  greater  change  than  initial  responsibility. 

It  was  reasoned  that  initial  irresponsibility  may  serve  to  increase  the 
chances  of  final  responsibility  recognition  for  the  discrepant  behavior  and 
thereby  increase  change.    Furthermore,  initial  irresponsibility  may  serve 
to  increase  a  person's  participation  in  the  discrepant  behavior,  again  with  the 
effect  of  increasing  change. 

An  experiment  was  performed  in  which  60  subjects  were  distributed 
randomly  among  six  treatment  groups:    positive  high,  negative  high,  positive 
medium,  negative  medium,  positive  low,  and  negative  low  responsibility  for 
a  discrepant  role-play.    In  addition,   20  Ss,  who  did  not  engage  in  discrepant 
role-play,  were  distributed  between  two  reference  groups,  positive  and  nega- 
tive. 

Treatment  Ss  were  told  that  their  task  was  to  help  with  a  job  selection 
procedure  by  pretending  to  be  student  evaluators.    After  meeting  with  and  ob- 
serving a  supposed  job  applicant  at  work,  each  S  was  asked  to  devise  and  pre- 
sent to  the  applicant  a  negatively  or  positively  discrepant  role-play  evalua- 
tion.   When  the  role-play  was  completed,  S  watched  the  applicant  work  again 
and  then  filled  out  an  evaluative  questionnaire. 

It  was  expected  that  those  Ss  given  a  positive  role -play  and  positive  feed- 
back concerning  its  effect  would  like  the  applicant,  and  that  those  Ss  given  a 
negative  role-play  and  negative  feedback  would  dislike  the  applicant.    In  addi- 
tion, and  more  important,  Ss  giver  low  responsibility  instructions  for  nega- 
tive role-play  were  expected  to  sh-^w  greater  dislike  for  the  applicant  and  to 
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perform  a  superior  role -play  than  Ss  given  high  responsibility  instructions. 
Conversely,  Ss  given  low  responsibility  instructions  for  a  positive  role-play 
were  expected  to  show  greater  liking  for  the  applicant  and  to  perform  a  su- 
perior role-play  than  Ss  given  high  responsibility  instructions. 

Responsibility  instructions  varied  with  respect  to  dimensions  of  choice 
to  engage  in  the  role-play,  irrevocability  of  the  consequences,  and  informa- 
tion presented  about  consequences.    For  instance,  Ss  who  were  given  a  choice 
of  withdrawing,  and  to  whom  the  consequences  were  implied  to  be  significant 
and  irrevocable,  were  considered  high  responsibility  subjects. 

The  results  showed  that  Ss  who  engaged  in  a  positively  discrepant  role- 
play  liked  the  applicant  and  themselves  better,  and  gave  a  better  role -play 
performance,  than  Ss  who  engaged  in  a  negatively  discrepant  role-play.  Con- 
trary to  prediction,  however,  there  were  no  differences  in  liking  of  the  appli- 
cant nor  in  quality  of  role-play  among  responsibility  groups. 

The  results  were  interpreted  as  indicating  that  discrepant  role-play, 
whether  positive  or  negative,  is  an  effective  tool  for  influencing  interpersonal 
attitudes  and  feelings,  as  well  as  the  role-players'  attitudes  about  themselves. 
It  was  suggested,  however,  that  when  final  responsibility  feedback  concerning 
the  results  of  a  person's  discrepant  behavior  is  made  available,  initial  re- 
sponsibility or  irresponsibility  for  the  behavior  is  not  a  relevant  factor  in- 
fluencing change.    Instead,  it  may  be  that  a  person  who  is  made  to  feel  ini- 
tially uncertain,  with  regard  to  assignment  of  responsibility  for  a  behavior 
about  to  be  engaged  in  (those  Ss  given  medium  responsibility  instructions  in 
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this  study),  may  be  more  influenced  by  the  role-play  and  by  the  responsibility 
feedback  than  a  person  who  is  made  to  feel  initially  sure  of  responsibility  or 
irresponsibility.     Therapeutic  implications  of  these  results  were  discussed. 
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PRETENSE  BEHAVIOR  AND  CHANGE:    EFFECTS  OF  RESPONSIBILITY 
AND  IRRESPONSIBILITY  ON  CHANGE  FOLLOWING  POSITIVE 
AND  NEGATIVE  DISCREPANT  ROLE -PLAY 


Chapter  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Little  work  has  been  done  which  specifically  relates  to  the  psychologi- 
cal implications  of  pretending.    However,   there  is  a  wealth  of  literature 
which  suggests  that  pretense  can  be  a  powerful  tool  for  creating  behavior 
change.    Moreover,  pretense  behavior  can  easily  be  planned,  artificially 
contrived,   and  manipulated  by  the  behavior  change  agent.    This  makes  it 
particularly  useful  for  therapeutic  purposes  as  well  as  amenable  to  experi- 
mental investigation. 

One  category  of  pretense  behavior  is  role-play.  This  is  pretense  taken 
out  of  the  context  of  everyday  life  and  used  for  such  purposes  as  assessment, 
training,  therapy,  etc.  Role -play  is  broadly  defined  as  "a  situation  in  which 
an  individual  is  explicitly  asked  to  take  a  role  not  normally  his  own,  or  if  his 
own  (e.g.  psychodrama)  in  a  setting  not  normal  for  the  enactment  of  the  role 
(Mann,   1966,  p.  22).  " 

Social  psychologists  investigating  attitude  change  have  often  employed 
a  technique  using  discrepant  role-play.     The  discrepant  role-player  behaves 
in  a  manner  which  is  specifically  inappropriate  to  his  beliefs  or  affects  about 
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a  specific  object  or  issue;  in  behaving  he  makes  a  deliberate  effort  to  make 
it  appear  that  something  which  he  believes  is  not,   is.    Theories  have  been 
proposed  to  explain  and  delineate  the  conditions  under  which  attitude  change 
is  produced  by  discrepant  role-play. 

In  the  clinical  literature,   there  have  been  many  theories  proposed  as 
to  what  causes  a  person  to  change.    As  yet,  however,   there  has  been  very 
little  relating  of  clinical  theories  about  personality  change  to  the  conditions 
proposed  by  social  psychologists  as  important  for  attitude  or  behavior  change. 

Of  central  importance  in  both  the  clinical  and  social  psychological  liter- 
ature is  the  idea  that  responsibility  for  the  discrepant  behavior  is  crucial  in 
creating  attitude  or  behavior  change.    The  clinical  literature  suggests  that 
an  initial  sense  of  irresponsibility  or  safety  is  essential  in  the  creation  cf 
behavior  change  so  long  as  final  responsibility  is  later  induced.    The  social 
psychology  literature,   on  the  other  hand,   suggests  that  initial  irresponsibility 
is  detrimental  to  change  production. 

The  present  research  grew  out  of  the  investigator's  belief  in  the  poten- 
tial of  pretense  for  efficiently  producing  behavior  change.    An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  relate  the  clinical  theories  to  the  social  psychological  empiri- 
cal findings  in  an  effort  to  explore  the  conditions  under  which  pretense  or 
discrepant  role-play  will  cause  change.    Specifically,   the  primary  concern 
has  be  ;n  to  investigate  under  what  conditions  initial  responsibility  is  benefi- 
cial and  under  what  conditions  initial  responsibility  is  detrimental  to  change 
produ-  tion. 
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Pretense  as  It  Has  Been  Related  to  Behavior  Change 

A  person  who  engages  in  pretense  behavior  may  thereby  change  in  cer- 
tain ways.    The  basis  for  this  idea  is  explored  in  this  section,  first  by  re- 
viewing a  few  of  the  early  sources  of  this  idea,   and  then  by  surveying  rele- 
vant developmental  and  clinical  literature. 

Historical:  Bases 

Charles  Darwin  and  William  James  have  provided  a  background  for  the 
idea  that  pretense  behavior  can  serve  to  change  the  pretender  via  the  simu- 
lated actions  themselves  and  via  the  imaginings  involved  in  pretense.  Both 
men  emphasized  that  physical  simulation  of  an  emotion  through  outward  signs 
produces  the  emotion.     "He  who  gives  way  to  violent  gestures  will  increase 
his  rage  (Darwin,    1965,  p.  366).  " 

According  to  James,   emotion  is  the  "feelings  of  its  bodily  symptoms"; 
without  the  physical  manifestation  there  is  no  emotion.    James  pointed  to 
what  he  thought  was  the  inducer  of  emotional  changes,  namely,  organismic 
feedback.    Contrary  to  common  sense,  he  maintained  that  we  react  physical- 
ly to  a  stimulus  first  and  only  later  "read"  this  reaction  and  feel  the  emo- 
tion:   ".   .   .  the  bodily  changes  follow  directly  the  perception  of  the  exciting 
fact  .   .   .  our  feeling  of  the  same  changes  as  they  occur  is  the  emotion  (1950, 
p.  449).  "    Thus,   since  pretense  behavior  includes  engaging  in  physical  ac- 
tions similar  to  those  involved  in  nonpretense  behavior,   the  feedback  might 
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be  thought  of  as  similar  and,  a_  la  James,  the  emotion  produced  by  it  might 
be  assumed  to  be  similar. 

In  discussing  the  reverse  phenomenon,  the  effect  of  the  imagination  on 
emotions,  Darwin  cites  the  case  of  a  man  already  in  an  angry  mood  who  in- 
vents imaginary  offenses  to  whip  himself  further  into  a  passion.    Again,  in 
pretending  to  be  angry  we  may  utilize  this  effect.    In  other  words,  imaginary 
offenses  may  actually  produce  anger. 

It  is  difficult  to  discuss  the  historical  bases  for  the  idea  that  pretend- 
ing produces  behavior  change  without  taking  into  account  the  art  of  pretend- 
ing--acting.    There  are  two  classic  theories  of  acting.    The  first  considers 
true  talent  to  be,   "knowing  well  the  outward  symptoms  of  the  soul  we  borrow 
.   .   .  of  deceiving  by  the  imitation  of  these  symptoms  (Diderot,    1957,  p.  54).'' 
The  second  considers  talent  to  be  the  ability  not  merely  to  imitate  symptoms, 
but  actually  to  feel  that  which  the  character  feels:    "An  emotional  break  in 
the  voice  must  be  brought  about  naturally  and  by  true  appreciation  of  the 
sentiment  or  what  does  it  become?    I  can  only  compare  it  to  a  bell  with  a 
wooden  tongue--it  makes  a  sound  but  there  it  ends  (Archer,    1957,  p.  112, 
quoting  Bancroft)." 

Stanislavski  developed  an  entire  technique  of  acting  based  on  the  idea 
that  the  actor  must  become  the  part  he  plays.    In  his  writings  and  lectures, 
he  makes  the  point  that  in  order  to  c.ct  well  and  creatively  the  actor  "must  be 
completely  carried  away  by  the  play  in  which  he  is  appearing,  for  it  is  only 
then  that  he  can  enter  fully  into  the  feelings  of  his  part  without  thinking  what 
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he  is  doing,  everything  happening  by  itself  (Magershack,   1961,  p.  28)."  The 
method  by  which  the  actor  is  to  do  this  is  to  ask  himself,  "What  would  I  do 
if  I  were  in  this  person's  position?"    This  is  what  Stanislavski  called  the 
"Magic  If,  "  an  If  which  he  held  transforms  the  character's  aims  into  the 
actor's.    By  means  of  this  "If,  "  the  actor  is  to  create  problems  for  himself. 
His  efforts  to  solve  them  should  lead  him  naturally  to  inner  and  external  ac- 
tions appropriate  to  the  part  (Moore,  I960). 

In  the  areas  of  psychology  and  philosophy,  pretense  behavior  and  sub- 
sequent change  have  been  explained  in  terms  of  variations  on  a  theme  of  con- 
sistency.   For  example,  in  social  psychology,  dissonance  theorists  claim 
that  change  following  pretending  is  produced  because  the  pretense  itself  is 
inconsistent  with  the  person's  general  behavior,  thereby  creating  a  tension 
which  can  only  be  discharged  through  movement  of  some  sort,  i.e.  change. 
The  dissonance  explanation  of  change  after  pretense  can  be  considered  to 
have  been  foreshadowed  by  Prescott  Lecky  in  psychology  and  Hans  Vaihinger 
in  philosophy. 

Lecky  (1945)  stressed  that  an  individual's  ideas  are  organized  into  one 
system  whose  preservation  is  essential  to  his  well-being.    To  be  immediate- 
ly assimilated,   ideas  must  be  felt  to  be  consistent  with  those  already  present 
in  the  system.    Ideas  whose  inconsistency  is  recognized,   on  the  other  hand, 
are  e;  pelled  from  the  system.    The  person's  own  self-concept  is  considered 
the  nucleus  of  the  system.    Consistency  and  dissonance  theories  can  be  seen 
as  an  expansion  of  Lecky's  idea  that  inconsistency  necessitates  some  kind  of 
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expulsion  or  movement. 

Vaihinger  (1925)  included  hypotheses  and  fictions  as  ideas  which  are 
not  consistent  with  those  ideas  already  present  in  the  system.    Because  of  its 
provisional  status,  a  fiction  (an  idea  which  has  no  counterpart  in  reality),  for 
instance,  cannot  be  considered  as  being  the  same  as  an  objective  idea.  In 
Lecky's  terms,  the  fiction  cannot  be  immediately  assimilated.    A  tension  is 
thereby  created  which,  Vaihinger  believed,  is  most  easily  reduced  by  accept- 
ing the  fiction  as  reality.    If  "pretense"  or  "discrepant  behavior"  is  substi- 
tuted for  "fiction"  in  the  passage  below,  the  similarity  to  consistency  and 
dissonance  theories  becomes  obvious.    The  easiest  way  to  resolve  the  incon- 
sistency is  to  change  one's  attitude  toward  accepting  the  fiction  as  dogma,  or, 
in  dissonance  terms,  to  change  one's  attitude  in  the  direction  of  the  counter- 
attitude  or  pretense. 

The  only  way  to  transform  an  unstable  into  a  stable  equilibrium  is  to  sup- 
port the  body  in  question.   ...  If  fiction  and  hypothesis  are  compared, 
the  condition  of  tension  developing  in  the  psyche  due  to  the  fiction  is  far 
more  important  than  that  resulting  from  the  hypothesis.    Indeed  a  fiction 
is  a  positive  hirdrance  and  definitely  interferes  with  the  tendency  toward 
an  equilibrium  of  ideational  constructs  .   .   .  the  simplest  way  of  prevent- 
ing this  unpleasant  condition  of  tension  is  to  recognize  the  whole  idea  as 
a  dogma.    The  fiction  becomes  simply  a  dogma,  and  the  As  If  a  because 
and  a  so  that  (Vaihinger,   1925,  p.  126). 


Developmental:    Theories  of  Pretending  in  Play 

•'In  general  role-playing  is  a  crucial  and  versatile  learning  device. 
Jt  has  its  origin  in  that  aspect  of  'play'  that  is  the  universal  prob- 
lems-anticipating and  problem-solving  device  of  children  and  ani- 
mals .  " 


--Strum  (1965,  p.  55) 
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The  following  brief  survey  of  literature  on  children's  play  yields  a  per- 
spective on  the  possible  functions  that  pretending  might  have  for  behavior 
change.    Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  function  of  pretending  in  play  for  the 
child  who  engages  in  it.    As  cited  in  the  literature,  the  functions  of  play  in 
general,  and  of  pretense  in  particular,  fall  into  four  main  categories:  (1) 
wish -fulfillment,   (2)  repetition  compulsion  and  mastery,   (3)  role -learning 
and  skill  attainment,  and  (4)  reality  testing  and  future  anticipation.  The 
first  two,  the  most  widely  discussed  in  the  literature,  were  proposed  by 
Freud  in  1911  and  1920.    Theories  of  White,  Erikson,  Piaget,  Fraiberg,  and 
Waelder  all  seem  to  be  elaborations  of  Freud's  few  but  brilliant  comments 
on  children's  play. 

Wish  -fulfillment .    Originally  (1911)  Freud  suggested  that  play  could  be 
explained  in  terms  of  the  pleasure  principle  alone.    Later,  when  he  recog- 
nized that  motives  other  than  pleasure  were  at  work,  he  still  attached  a  great 
deal  of  importance  to  wish -fulfillment:    "...  all  their  play  is  influenced  by 
the  dominant  wish  of  their  time  of  life;  viz  to  be  grown-up  and  to  be  able  to 
do  what  grown-up  people  do  (1957,  p.  148)." 

Our  everyday  common-sense  notion  of  play  would  probably  fall  under 
Freud's  pleasure  principle  theory  of  play.    Play  involves  fun  and  elation.  It 
is  not  work.    It  is  free  from  compulsion;  when  it  does  become  compelled  and 
ritualized  it  has  ceased  to  be  play.    Play  is  not  bound  by  limitations  of  reali- 
ty or  thoughts  of  consequence,  or  even  space  and  time  (Erikson,  1963). 

According  to  Freud  and  others  who  later  elaborated  the  psychoanalytic 


view,  the  child  pretends  that  he  is  grown  up,  that  he  possesses  adult  abilities 
and  privileges,  and  he  thereby  satisfies  his  instinctual  drives.    Freud  saw  in 
children's  make-believe  a  perfect  example  of  the  pleasure  principle  at  work. 
The  child  cannot  have  grown-up  pleasures;  he  makes  up  for  this  by  pretend- 
ing he  has  them. 

Selma  Fraiberg  (1959)  interpreted  the  wish-fulfillment  aspect  of  chil- 
dren's pretense  in  play  as  a  kind  of  restorative  process,  a  tanking  up  with 
pleasure,   "imaginary  gratification,  "  which  enables  the  child  to  face  the 
tougher  real  world  with  its  demands  and  frustrations. 

Repetition  compulsion.    Freud  observed  that  "children  repeat  in  their 
play  everything  that  has  made  a  great  impression  on  them  in  actual  life 
(1957,  p.   148)."    Because  the  child  m  his  play,  like  the  dreamer  in  his 
dreams  and  nightmares,   repeats  experiences,  unpleasant  as  well  as  pleasant 
ones,  an  explanation  extending  beyond  the  pleasure  principle  and  pure  wish- 
fulfillment  was  needed.    This  explanation  was  the  repetition  compulsion. 
Under  this  label  F.-eud  included  two  separate  aspects.    These  are  clearly 
outlined  by  Waelder  (1933)  as  follows:    (1)  the  passive  id  compulsion,  the 
pressure  exerted  by  unfinished  processes,  which  drives  an  individual  to  re- 
experience;  and  (2)  the  active  ego  attempt  to  assimilate  experience  more  com- 
pletely than  it  was  the  first  time  around,  and  thereby  to  master  it. 

It  is  this  latter  meaning  that    rreud  (1957)  emphasized  in  his  example 
of  a  one  and  a  half  year  old  boy  who  played  "being  gone.  "    This  particular 
child  did  not  cry  or  otherwise  seem  to  be  upset  when  his  mother  left  him. 
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He  was  able  to  forego  making  a  fuss,  Freud  believed,  because  he  could  make 
it  right  with  himself  through  play.    The  child  would  throw  a  wooden  reel  with 
a  piece  of  string  wound  round  it  over  the  side  of  his  bed  until  it  disappeared. 
Next  he  would  pull  the  string,  making  the  reel  appear  again.    The  game, 
Freud  interpreted,  allowed  the  child  to  gain  some  mastery  over  a  situation 
which  in  real  life  he  had  experienced  passively.    In  his  play  he  met  the  same 
situation  symbolically  (something  leaving  him),  but  now  it  was  under  his  con- 
trol and  not  beyond  it. 

Erikson  emphasized  this  second,  mastery  aspect  of  the  repetition  com- 
pulsion.   He  went  further  than  Freud  in  allowing  for  mastery  of  a  general- 
ized nature,  not  only  of  past,  traumatic  experiences.    "Play,  "  said  Erikson, 
"is  a  function  of  the  ego,  an  attempt  to  synchronize  the  bodily  and  social 
processes  with  the  self  .  .  .  the  emphasis  should  be  on  the  ego's  need  to 
master  the  various  areas  of  life  and  especially  those  in  which  the  individual 
finds  his  self,  his  body,  and  his  social  role  wanting  and  trailing  (1963, 
p.  212)."    This  notion  comes  close  to  what  White  meant  by  competence 
(1959). 

In  both  White's  discussion  of  the  child's  attainment  of  competence 
through  play  and  Erikson's  discussion  of  mastery,  we  see  the  child  taking 
joy  in  being  able,  upon  repetition,  to  control  the  situation. 

The  theories  described  above  posited  mastery  or  pleasure  as  the  pri- 
mary motivator  of  children's  play  behavior,  as  well  as  its  essential  function. 
What  ?"ollows  is  a  brief  consideration  of  two  secondary  benefits  of  play  (and 


hence  of  pretense  in  play):    (1)  socialization  benefits,   such  as  increased  in- 
|    terpersonal  and  coping  skills,  and  preparation  for  adult  roles;  and  (2)  reality- 
testing  and  future  anticipation.    These  benefits  are  not  reasons  for,  but 
rather  results  of,  play. 

Role -learning  and  skill  attainment.    Sociologists,  from  Mead  in  1934 
to  the  present,  have  considered  play-acting  of  the  type  involved  in  the  child's 
pretending  to  be  of  profound  importance  to  the  development  of  the  self. 
Through  play  the  child  learns  to  regard  himself  from  an  external  point  of 
view  and  thus  learns  to  understand  himself  and  others.    Sarbin  put  it  this 
way:    "This  movement  from  role  to  role  leads  to  oscillatory  shifting  of  sets, 
thus  enabling  the  child  to  take  both  his  own  role  and  the  role  of  the  other  .   .  . 
the  absence  of  skill  in  taking  the  role  of  the  other  retards  socialization  and 
leads  to  invalid  role  inactments  (Sarbin,   1954,  p.  226)."    It  is  this  skill, 
what  Sarbin  has  called  the  "as -if"  skill,  that  is  first  effectively  demonstrated 
in  playing  "let's  pretend."    This  obviously  relates  to  such  characteristics  as 
flexibility,  understanding,  and  empathy,  to  mer  tion  a  few. 

It  is  also  through  play  that  the  child  first  tries  out  behaviors  in  which 
significant  others  engage.    By  attempting  these  in  play,  the  child  gives  him- 
self the  opportunity  to  learn  and  elaborate  upon,  at  his  own  tempo,   some  of 
the  skills  that  he  will  later  employ  seriously. 

Reality  testing  and  future  anticipation.  Play  is  generally  ronsidered 
to  be  a  vacation  from  reality.  It  is,  in  fact,  by  virtue  of  its  being  discon- 
nected from  reality's  consequences,  a  way  for  the  child  to  post-assimilate 
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or  pretest  reality.    While  previously  examining  the  function  of  mastery,  we 
saw  how,  through  play,  the  child  was  able  to  replay  reality:    represent  reali- 
ty* fragments  according  to  his  needs  and  desires,   sift  reality  through  his  par- 
ticular sieve  such  that  it  could  be  (post-)  assimilated. 

By  pretest  is  meant  that  the  child  can  try  out  something,  test  it  out, 
before  it  actually  counts  "for  real."    The  child  can  thereby  anticipate  the 
consequences  of  an  action.    Erikson  expressed  this  as  follows:    "The  child's 
play  is  the  infantile  form  of  the  human  ability  to  deal  with  experience  by 
creating  model  situations  and  to  master  reality  by  experiment  and  planning 
(I'963,  p.  220)."    An  imaginary  companion  may,  for  example,   serve  as  a 
tool  with  which  the  child  pretends  that  a  particular  fear  or  problem  or  wish 
is  the  imaginary  companion's.    The  fear  becomes  easier  to  express  when  the 
claild  doesn't  have  to  own  it.    This  also  can  make  solution-finding  more  prob- 
aMe  since  the  child  can  remove  it  in  this  way  from  himself. 

Through  pretense  then  the  child  is  allowed  a  partial  reality  test,  with- 
out leaving  the  safety  of  nonreality.    Sometimes  this  form  of  play  employs  a 
kind  of  semi-deductive  reasoning,  as  well  as  the  imaginative  thinking  that  is 
generally  evidenced  in  pretending.    Piaget  illustrated  this  sort  of  halfway 
ajrea  with  the  following  example: 

L  [ Piaget' s  three  and  a  half  year  old  daughter]  was  reluctant  to  walk 
around  the  garden  in  the  evening  because  owls  were  hooting  in  the  trees: 
"You  know  (she  said)  there  was  ■in  owl  in  the  garden  and  Ali  (her  pillow) 
went  out  with  big  nailed  boots.    The  owl  was  afraid  and  went  away.  "  So 
[Piaget  continues]  we  agreed  to  stamp  our  shoes  on  the  gravel  to  clear 
the  way  (Piaget,   1962,  p.  135). 
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Piaget's  daughter  thus  anticipated  going  out  in  the  garden  and  what  might 
happen  there.    This  allowed  her  to  propose  a  modification  of  the  behavior 
that  provoked  anxiety  before  she  ever  actually  behaved.    It  is  not  difficult  to 
see  the  relation  between  this  form  of  play  and  Mead's  theory  that  people,  be- 
fore each  act,  rehearse  that  act  in  their  minds  and  anticipate  the  response 
others  will  give  to  it.    The  anticipation  allows  for  the  modification  of  behav- 
ior before  an  actual  trial  is  undertaken. 

Sperling's  example  of  the  child  who  pretends  he  is  a  train--"You  can't 
frighten  me  train,  I  am  a  train  myself  (1954,  p.  7)"--expresses  another 
manner  in  which  the  child  may  use  pretense  to  defend  against  anxiety  or 
fear.    Instead  of  investing  an  imaginary  companion  with  one's  own  fears  and 
thereby  expressing  them,  the  child  in  this  case  identifies  with  the  aggressor 
by  trying  out  the  attributes  of  the  feared  object.    But  whether  the  child  cre- 
ates the  illusion  of  another  creature  who  takes  on  his  feelings  and  attributes, 
or  whether  he  tries  out  attributes  of  others,  there  is  a  quality  in  common: 
a  lessening  of  the  sense  of  self.    This  enables  the  child  to  take  risks--risks 
which  are  important  for  the  child's  growth.    This  lessening  of  the  sense  of 
self  seems  to  be  basic  to  pretending. 

Moreover,  if  the  conditions  for  creativity  delineated  by  Wallach  and 
Kogan  (1965)  are  examined,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  attitude  of  playful- 
ness and  the  lessened  sense  of  self  are  foremost:    "In  general,  c  ne  needs  a 
situation  that  will  induce  the  individual  to  give  up  the  feeling  that  he  is  under 
examination  or  test,  with  its  implication  that  what  he  does  will  xeflect  upon 
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his  self -worth.  "  (p.  327) 

Clinical:    Pretending  as  a_  Technique  in  Therapy 

Pretend  techniques  generally  have  not  been  exploited  in  psychology.  In 
this  section  there  is  a  brief  review  of  those  pretense  techniques  that  have 
been  utilized  to  change  behavior.    In  particular,  the  techniques  of  Moreno, 
Kelly,  and  Corsini  are  examined.    These  and  other  proponents  of  role -play 
and  other  psychodramatic  techniques  are,  for  the  most  part,  considered 
"far-out"  and  esoteric„    This  may  explain  the  fervor  with  which  many  be- 
lievers defend  role -play  as  the  quick  cure-all  for  all  the  problems  of  all 
people . 

The  journal  Group  Psychotherapy,  edited  by  J.  L.  Moreno,   is  one  of 
the  few  journals  containing  articles  mainly  about  psychodramatic  methods 
employed  individually  and  in  groups.    The  articles  contained  in  this  journal, 
like  most  of  the  psychodramatic  or  role-play  literature,  are  largely  testi- 
monial and  descriptive.    In  fact,  very  little  systematic  study  of  pretense 
techniques  exists.    Cardone,  for  example,   recently  compiled  an  annotated 
bibliography  of  what  he  claims  to  be  over  half  the  role -play  literature.    It  is 
noteworthy  that  in  this  list  there  are  perhaps  three  studies  which  can  be  con- 
sidered controlled  experiments  (Cardone,  in  Corsini,   1966).    The  rest  are 
descriptive  accounts  of  what  the  investigators  considered  to  be  the  benefits 
or  effects  of  role-play  as  used  in  a  particular  setting.    This  bias  in  the  liter- 
ature is  unfortunate,   since  it  allows  role -playing' s  genuine  potential  to  be 
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overlooked.    Goldstein,  Heller,  and  Sechrest  made  this  same  point  in  their 

book,  Psychotherapy  and  the  Psychology  of  Behavior  Change: 

.   .  .  although  in  many  respects  psychodramatic  use  of  role -playing  ap- 
pears to  hold  major  potential  for  a  demonstration  of  the  relation  of  role 
playing  to  attitude  or  behavior  change,   such  a  psychodramatic  demon- 
stration must,    .   .   .  be  considered  as  only  suggestive  in  nature.  Less 
cultish,  more  dispassionate  examinations  of  psychodramatic  role -playing 
are  called  for  (1966,  pp.  98-99). 

Jacob  Moreno  and  George  Kelly  are  two  of  the  few  theorist-clinicians 
who  have  based  a  total  method  of  psychotherapy  on  pretense  techniques. 
Raymond  Corsini  advocated  their  use  as  an  auxiliary  method  which  can  be 
employed  within  other  psychotherapeutic  frameworks.    He  claimed  that  pre- 
tense techniques  are  not  theory-bound  and  that  they  fit  psychoanalytic  models 
as  well  as  behavioristic  models. 

The  idea  that  drama  can  be  a  therapeutic  agent  can  be  traced  to  Ari- 
stotle and  the  5th  Century  B.C.    In  the  Poetics,  Aristotle  presented  the  no- 
tion that  tragic  drama  functions  as  a  catharsis,  a  purging  of  the  emotions  of 
pity  and  fear  in  the  members  of  the  audience.    Role-play  itself  was  used  by 
Reil  in  1803.    He  recommended  a  special  theatre  be  set  up  in  mental  hospi- 
tals.   Employees  were  to  play  the  roles  of  "judges,  prosecutors,  angels  .   .  . 
and  dead  coming  out  of  their  graves,  which  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of 
various  patients  should  be  played  to  produce  the  illusion  of  utmost  verisi- 
militude (Zilborg  &  Henry,    1941,  p.  287)." 

But  psychodrama  as  it  is  known  today  is  considered  to  have  originated 
with  Moreno  in  the  1920's.    Moreno  based  his  theory  of  psychodrama  on  the 
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idea  that  symbolic  behavior  is  best  studied  and  changed  by  actional  and  oper- 
ational methods  rather  than  by  verbal  methods.    Role -playing  in  various 
forms  is  the  technique  utilized  for  the  patient  to  relive  the  past,  to  work  out 
problems  in  the  present,  and  to  try  out  solutions  for  the  future.    In  Moreno's 
terms:    "Role -playing  .   .   .  consists  in  placing  the  individuals  in  various  sit- 
uations alien  to  the  situation  in  which  they  live  and  in  various  roles  alien  to 
their  selves  and  private  roles  (1959,  p.  140)." 

Clients  are  seen  as  especially  restricted  to  a  small  number  of  roles 
and  situations.    But  it  is  assumed  that  every  man  has  the  potential  for  living 
within  a  much  wider  range  of  his  personality.    Treatment,  then,  consists  in 
widening  the  range.    Emphasis  is  placed  on  what  Moreno  called  the  "spon- 
taneity method,  "    The  individual  is  trained  to  improvise  and  to  accept  a  dif- 
ferent role  in  order  to  develop  and  sustain  a  spontaneous  and  flexible  per- 
sonality.   It  is  thought  that  this  will  enable  him  to  meet  life  situations  more 
adequately. 

The  achievement  of  this  condition  is  accomplished  by  role -playing 
those  roles  which  are  lacking:    ".  .  .if  lacking  courage  he  plays  courage  till 
he  learns  to  be  courageous  (1944,  p.  21)."    The  therapy  office  becomes  a 
theatre  in -the -round,  the  therapist  a  director,  the  client  an  actor  aided  by 
auxiliary  aides  (co-therapists)  and  an  audience  (a  group  of  other  clients). 

Before  the  client  role-plays,  he  usually  goes  through  a  process  which 
Moreno  called  "warming-up."    Note  the  similarity  between  this  and  the  ideas 
of  Darwin  and  James  presented  earlier.    One  type  of  warm-up  is  called 
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"body -to -mind  training."    The  pupil  is  asked  to  do  certain  exercises  so  that 
various  groups  of  muscles  are  set  in  action.    The  determination  of  which 
exercises  the  pupil  is  to  do  is  based  on  a  previous  assessment  of  the  areas 
or  roles  in  his  life  in  which  he  is  considered  least  spontaneous.  Moreno 
maintained  that  the  exercises  indirectly  stimulate  the  mind  toward  certain 
emotional  states. 

George  Kelly,   strongly  influenced  by  Moreno,  but  taking  a  somewhat 
different  direction,  developed  what  he  called  "fixed-role -play"  therapy. 
Kelly  saw  the  therapist's  job  as  aiding  the  client  to  create  new  hypotheses, 
not  so  much  within  a  therapeutic  setting,  as  Moreno  advocated,  but  in  every- 
day living.    The  client  is  to  experiment  with  these  hypotheses  as  a  means  of 
growing.    The  goal  of  fixed-role -play  is  that  the  person  abandon  "his  old 
conceptualizations  of  himself  and  launch  new  concepts  which  have  some  pos- 
sibility of  proving  themselves  valid  (1955,  p.  385)."    Kelly's  use  of  pretense 
techniques  is  based  on  an  assumed  tendency,   in  people  seeking  readjustment, 
to  seize  upon  an  artificial  role  and  upon  a  new  label  for  themselves. 

In  fixed-role  therapy  a  role  sketch  is  created  by  a  treatment  staff  for 
the  individual  client.  It  is  based  on  the  client's  self-characterization  sketch 
and  a  diagnostic  study  by  the  treatment  staff.  This  fixed-role  sketch  is 
aimed  at  inviting  the  client  to  explore  behavior  which  sharply  contrasts  with 
his  own,  so  that  he  will  be  shaken  out  of  his  rut  into  realizing  new  possibili- 
ties. The  sketch  itself  is  a  brief  characterization  of  a  named  mythical  per- 
son who  has  certain  personality  characteristics  which  are  quite  opposite  to 
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those  of  the  client.    Kelly  emphasized  that  the  artificiality  of  the  role  allows 
the  client  to  try  out  new  behaviors  outside  the  therapy  office  without  fearing 
that  he  may  be  committed  to  them,  or  without  feeling  that  his  old,  safe  be- 
haviors will  be  taken  from  him.    The  sketch  is  kept  brief  so  that  in  enacting 
it  the  client  must  spontaneously  improvise  the  characteristic  described. 

The  client  is  to  rehearse  the  role  with  his  therapist  and  with  a  group  of 
other  clients  who  are  themselves  rehearsing  their  fixed-roles.    He  is  then 
to  enact  the  role,  to  be  that  other  person,  continuously  for  a  certain  period 
of  time  (e.  g.  two  weeks)  in  every  situation  and  with  every  person  with  whom 
he  interacts.    He  is  to  tell  no  one  that  he  is  playing-a-role .    During  this 
time  the  client  comes  in  for  regular  therapy  sessions  to  work  through  diffi- 
culties he  has  had  in  understanding  or  enacting  the  role,  and  to  explore  his 
feelings  about  the  role.    After  the  two  weeks  he  drops  the  role  and,  if  it  has 
been  successful,   returns  to  a  somewhat  different  reality. 

Role -play  procedures  have  been  employed  in  such  differing  forms  of 
therapy  as  behavior  therapy  (Wolpe,   1958)  and  "the  corrective  emotional  ex- 
perience" in  more  psychoanalytically  oriented  therapy  (Alexander  &  French, 
1946).    Wolpe  is  quoted  below,  to  give  just  one  example: 

.   .   .  with  the  therapist  taking  the  role  of  some  person  to  whom  the  patient 
ordinarily  reacts  with  excessive  anxiety,  the  patient  is  directed  to  behave 
in  a  new,  usually  aggressive  manner,   in  the  expectation  that  thereby  the 
anxiety  that  tends  to  be  evoked  will  be  reciprocally  inhibited.    If  the  pa- 
tient deals  successfully  with  this  relatively  mild  "play"  situation,  it  is  a 
steppingstone  toward  dealing  with  the  real  person  (1958,  p.  119). 

Corsini,  as  previously  noted,  is  an  advocate  of  role -play  yn  the  normal 
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process  of  therapy,  whatever  its  form  may  be.    He  recommended  that  role- 
play  be  used  to  achieve  specific  therapeutic  goals:    to  enhance  the  client's 
self-understanding,  to  aid  in  developing  skills,  to  analyze  behavior,  and  to 
demonstrate  other  possible  ways  of  behaving.    He  thought  that  role -play  of 
specific  unit  behaviors  allows  behavior  change  to  come  before  understanding 
of  the  larger  complex  principles  involved.    This  sequence,  he  claimed,  is 
more  efficient  than  the  usual  one  of  behavior  change  following  from  under- 
standing. 

In  citing  five  characteristics  of  role -play,   Corsini  provided  us  with  a 
summary  statement  of  why  role -play  can  be  an  effective  behavior  change 
technique: 

1.  It  involves  the  whole  individual  acting,  feeling,  and  thinking  at  the 
same  time. 

2.  Its  dramatic  quality  focuses  attention  on  the  problem. 

3.  It  is  close  to  real  life. 

4.  It  requires  spontaneity,  forcing  the  client  to  respond  creatively  to 
new  situations. 

5.  It  is  safe;  new  approaches  can  be  tried  without  the  threat  that  real 
life  situations  can  contain. 

As  indicated  previously,  Moreno  advocated  that  role -play  work  be  done 

within  the  context  of  a  therapeutic  theatre.    Special  emphasis  is  thus  put  on 

spontaneity.    Kelly,  on  the  other  hand,  advocated  that  most  of  the  role-play 

work  be  done  outside  of  the  therapy  session.    Accordingly,  he  stressed  the 

safety  provided  by  role-play's  make-believe  character. 


_____    _  —   .  —  ] 
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Although  pretense  techniques  have  been  deliberately  utilized  as  a  for- 
mal method  within  therapy,  many  therapists  use  what  might  be  called  "semi- 
pretend"  techniques  naturally  as  a  part  of  a  repertoire  of  unarticulated  thera- 
pist behaviors  o    The  client  is  encouraged  to  imagine  as  he  would  were  he  to 
engage  in  pretense  behavior:    role -play  in  imagination  only.    The  aim  here 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  active  pretend  methods:    to  shake  the  client  from  his 
rut  and  enable  him  to  explore  new  possibilities.    Examples  are:  "Pretend 
for  a  moment  that  the  situation  had  been  different,  how  would  you  have  re- 
acted then?    How  do  you  think  he  would  have  behaved  toward  you  had  you  done 
that?    How  would  you  have  felt?"    Or,  "What  if  your  fears  were  realized?" 
or,  "Pretend  for  a  moment  that  you  are  mistaken,  what  other  possibilities 
are  there  ?  " 

Empirical  Findings:    The  Social-Psychological  Literature 

Social -psychological  literature  provides  a  more  systematic  study 
(based  largely  on  the  results  of  experimentation)  of  pretense  behavior  and 
change  than  does  clinical  literature. 

Role  -Playing  and  Change 

'<anis  and  King's  study  (1954)  was  one  of  the  first  to  demonstrate  the 
ability  of  role -play  to  produce  attitude  change.    This  study  established  that 
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playing  a  counterattitudinal  role  does  more  to  change  the  subject's  attitude 
toward  the  role  position  than  passively  reading  or  listening  to  the  same  com- 
munication.   Participants,  with  the  aid  of  a  prepared  outline,  played  the  role 
of  sincere  advocates  of  a  given  point  of  view,   contrary  to  their  own.  The 
role-players  were  more  influenced  by  the  communication  they  performed 
than  were  passive  controls.    Attitude  change  was  measured  here,  as  it  is  in 
most  role-play  studies  of  this  sort,  by  a  pre-  and  post-questionnaire.  Many 
subsequent  experiments  confirmed  Janis  and  King's  major  finding  that  role- 
playing  can  induce  attitude  change. 

Since  Janis  and  King's  study  concerned  a  nonemotional  issue,  it  might 
be  asked  if  this  effect  holds  up  for  emotionally  loaded  attitudes  as  well,, 
Culbertson  (1957)  considered  this  question.    Subjects  either  participated  in 
a  role-play  session  or  observed  this  session.    The  attitude  concerned  was 
whether  or  not  to  let  Negroes  move  into  all-white  neighborhoods.  Again, 
role-players  showed  more  attitude  change  in  the  manipulated  direction  than 
did  observers.    Other  studies,   such  as  Harvey  and  Beverly's  (1961)  yielded 
similar  results. 

Janis  and  Mann  (1965)  provided  evidence  that  change  in  attitude  in- 
duced by  a  role -play  experience  can  produce  change  in  behavior.  Moderate 
or  heavy  smokers  played  the  roles  of  patients  who  were  told  they  had  severe 
lung  cancer  and  must  go  to  the  hospital  for  an  operation.    Contrcl  subjects 
listened  to  a  tape  of  this  communication  but  did  not  play.    Result?  indicated 
that  the  role -play  group  showed  significantly  more  attitude  change  than  the 
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control  group.  Even  after  two  weeks,  the  role-play  group  showed  a  signifi- 
cantly greater  reduction  in  the  number  of  cigarettes  smoked  than  did  control 
subjects. 

It  is  established,  then,  that  role -play  behavior  can  induce  more  atti- 
tude change  than  nonrole-play  behavior,  at  least  under  certain  conditions, 
and  that  it  can  cause  behavior  change.    In  the  remainder  of  this  section,  two 
theories  are  examined  in  terms  of  the  manner  in  which  each  explains  change 
in  the  role -player  and  in  terms  of  the  conditions  cited  and  empirically  sup- 
ported by  each  as  being  important  if  change  is  to  occur.    Dissonance  and  in- 
centive theories  have  been  selected  because  they  emphasize  two  different 
aspects  of  pretense  which  seem  especially  important  for  change. 

Dissonance  theory  attends  to  the  contradiction  or  incongruency  which 
pretense  implies,  and  the  consequences  of  this  contradiction  on  the  pretende 
Incentive  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  attends  to  the  process  of  the  pretending 
itself,  in  terms  of  its  influence  in  persuading  the  pretender  to  move  toward 
a  position  which  h  i  would  ordinarily  fail  to  consider. 

The  social -psychological  literature  which  can  be  considered  relevant 
to  a  study  of  pretense  techniques  and  behavior  change  is  enormous.    The  pre 
sent  survey  is  limited  to  studies  directly  involving  pretense  behavior  (which 
includes  an  overt  performance). 


Pis sonance  Theory 

Dissonance  theory  implies  that  pretense  behavior  causes  change. 
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When  a  subject  pretends,  he  is  behaving  discrepancy  from  his  real  attitudes, 
feelings,  or  beliefs.    Such  a  discrepant  stand  is  thought  to  produce  "disso- 
nance, "  i.e.  mutually  inconsistent  cognitions,  felt  psychologically  as  a  state 
of  tension  or  discomfort.    Pressure  to  reduce  the  dissonance  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  of  dissonance  created. 

One  of  the  situations  outlined  by  Festinger  as  capable  of  producing  dis- 
sonance and  resultant  attitude  change  is  "forced  compliance."    Forced  com- 
pliance dissonance  is  thought  to  arise  when  a  person  is  induced  to  comply 
publically  with  an  opinion  which  he  does  not  accept  privately.    The  subject, 
for  example,  is  induced  to  role -play  an  attitude  contrary  to  his  own  beliefs. 
The  presumption  is  that  this  will  create  dissonance,  which  the  subject  can 
reduce  either  by  changing  his  original  beliefs  or  by  changing  his  interpreta- 
tion of  his  own  behavior. 

It  is  predicted  that  incentives  have  an  inverse  relationship  to  disso- 
nance:   the  greater  the  pressures  and  incentives  for  role -playing  a  counter- 
attitude,  the  less  the  consequent  dissonance.    The  idea  is  that  a  person  who 
complies  and  behaves  discrepantly  is  less  bothered  by  this  fact  if  he  had  rea- 
sons to  comply. 

Incentives  are  thus  seen  as  adding  consonant  cognitions  to  those  dis- 
sonant cognitions  involved  in  behaving  discrepantly.    Carlsmith  et  aJ „  sum- 
marised this  idea  as  follows: 

.   .   .  the  cognitions  "I  believe  X"  and  "I  am  publicly  stating  that  I  believe 
net  X"  are  dissonant.    However,  all  pressures,  threats  and  rewards 
which  induce  one  to  state  that  he  believes  "not  X"  are  consonant  with  the 
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cognitions  "I  am  publicly  stating  that  I  believe  not  X."    The  larger  the 
reward  for  stating  "not  X"  the  less  the  resultant  attitude  change  in  that 
direction  there  should  be  (1966,  p.  2). 

One  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  prediction.    Festinger  and 
Carlsmith  (1959)  offered  subjects  varying  amounts  of  money,  either  one  dol- 
lar or  twenty  dollars,  to  publicly  adopt  a  counterattitudinal  position.  The 
subject  was  to  tell  a  waiting  subject  that  the  experiment  he  had  just  partici- 
pated in  was  interesting  and  exciting,  when  in  fact  it  was  dull  and  monoton- 
ous.   Results  indicated  that  subjects  who  were  promised  the  larger  reward 
for  the  discrepant  behavior  manifested  less  attitude  change  toward  the  dis- 
crepant positions  than  those  promised  the  small  reward.    Similar  results 
were  found  by  Kelman  (1953)  and  by  Brehm  and  Cohen  (1962). 

Several  factors  other  than  incentives  or  threats  have  been  found  to  in- 
fluence the  amount  of  change .    Two  of  these  are  perceived  commitment  and 
choice.    The  greater  the  subject  perceives  his  commitment  to  be  to  perform 
a  discrepant  behavior,  the  greater  the  amount  of  dissonance  he  should  ex- 
perience, and  thus  the  greater  the  amount  of  change  he  should  undergo.  In- 
cluded in  the  notion  of  commitment  is  the  idea  that  the  subject  cannot  dis- 
claim the  behavior;  he  is  responsible  for  it  and  any  consequences  that  accrue 
from  it. 

If  one  is  committed  to  perform  some  behavior,  that  behavior  comes  to 
have    mportance  for  him.    Hence,  the  committed  person  who  cannot  reduce 
the  dissonance  merely  by  dismissing  his  behavior  as  unimportant  is  forced 
to  acimowledge  that  the  dissonant  conflict  is,  in  fact,  a  conflict. 


As  Brehm  and  Cohen  (1962)  pointed  out,  dissonance  is  not  likely  to  be 
aroused  when  a  person  behaves  "as  if"  he  were  in  favor  of  a  particular  dis- 
crepant position  but  is,  in  fact,  not  at  all  committed  to  that  position  (e.  g. 
writes  arguments  in  favor  of  a  position  in  an  essay  which  the  subject  is  as- 
sured will  be  kept  anonymous.    Instead,  the  conflict  will  be  dismissed  as  ir- 
relevant, and  attitude  change  will  be  unlikely.    The  variable  of  choice,  like 
commitment,  is  seen  as  important  for  the  creation  of  dissonance  and  of 
chiange  due  to  dissonance  reduction.    The  argument  goes  like  this:    If  the 
srabject  thinks  he  has  a  good  reason  for  engaging  in  discrepant  behavior,  e.g. 
he  is  forced  or  strongly  induced,  this  is  consonant  with  engaging  in  that  be- 
havior.   If,  however,  the  subject  feels  it  was  pretty  much  his  own  choice 
tlaat  got'him  into  the  situation  of  behaving  discrcpantly,   since  he  can  blame 
oizily  himself,   dissonance  will  be  created  and  efforts  will  be  made  to  reduce 
thxat  dissonance.    Several  studies  have  demonstrated  the  effect  of  commit- 
ment on  attitude  change  (Carlsmith  et  al.  ,    1966;  Davis  &  Jones,   I960)  and  of 
cSioice  on  attitude  change  (Cohen  &  Latane,   1962;  Cohen,   Terry  &  Jones, 
1/959;  Davis  &  Jones,    I960;  Glass,  1964). 

Davis  and  Jones'  (I960)  study  illustrated  the  effect  of  both  these  vari- 
ables.    Subjects  engaged  in  pretense  behavior  discrepant  (in  a  negative  di- 
rection) with  their  attitude  toward  a  presumed  other  in  the  experiment  (read- 
ing a  negative  evaluation  of  that  otb  sr  to  him).    Attitude  change  resulted  in 
thie  direction  of  the  public  discrepant  behavior  when  the  following  conditions 
were  in  operation:    (1)  the  subject  /elt  he  had  some  freedom  not  to  behave  in 
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the  discrepant  manner  (choice  condition),  and  (2)  the  subject  could  not  easily 
disclaim  his  behavior  in  the  eyes  of  the  target  person  (i.e.  could  not  talk  to 
him  after  the  experiment  and  explain  it  was  all  a  hoax,  he  didn't  mean  it, 
etc.  [the  commitment  condition]  ).    In  sum,  the  subject's  perception  of  the 
other  was  influenced  by  his  discrepant  role.    The  subject  felt  more  negative 
toward  the  other  after  having  behaved  negatively  toward  him.    This  was  true 
only  when  the  subject  could  not  subsequently  disclaim  his  behavior  and  when 
he  felt  that  he  had  freely  chosen  to  behave  discrepancy . 

Stanley  and  Klausmeier  (1957)  obtained  negative  results  in  a  study 
which  also  illustrates  the  importance  of  choice  and  commitment.  Students 
played  roles  defending  an  assigned  point  of  view  in  a  classroom  context.  The 
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assignment  was  either  discrepant  or  conforming  to  the  students'  viewpoint. 
Neither  condition  produced  attitude  change.    This  may  be  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  our  discussion  of  the  importance  of  choice  and  commitment.  The 
students  were  assigned  the  roles;  they  had  no  choice,  nor  were  cues  dis- 
guised to  make  them  believe  that  they  had  a  choice.    There  is  no  indication 
that  the  students  could  not  later  tell  their  classmates  that  this  was  not  really 
their  own  viewpoint—if  the  classmates  did  not  know  this  already. 

Like  choice  and  commitment,  the  justification  given  a  subject  for  en- 
gaging in  discrepant  behavior  is  a  variable  considered  to  have  important  ef- 
fects on  the  production  of  dissonance  and  therefore  on  change.    Beyond  the 
optimal  amount  of  justification  necessary  to  commit  a  subject  to  engage  in 
the  behavior,  more  justification  will  decrease  dissonance.    The  process  the 
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subject  goes  through  is  assumed  to  be  something  like  this:    If  I  am  very  justi 
fied  for  engaging  in  this  behavior,  i.e.  if  it  is  for  a  good  cause,  the  cause 
itself  being  compatible  with  my  values,  then  I  need  not  worry  about  my  be- 
havior . 

Experiments  about  the  effect  of  justification  on  change  are  not  cited 
since  they  do  not  involve  role -play.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  investigators 
(Cohen,   Brehm  &  Flemming,    1958;  Rabbie,  Brehm  &:  Cohen,   1969)  have 
found  support  for  the  hypothesis  that  the  greater  the  justification,  the  less 
likely  the  change. 

The  effort  involved  in  behaving  discrepantly  is  also  assumed  to  affect 
subsequent  change.    The  dissonance  position  is  that  effort  operates  in  a  man- 
ner opposite  to  that  of  incentive:    expending  a  great  deal  of  effort  is  similar 
to  getting  little  reward  for  doing  a  discrepant  task.    The  subject  feels  the 
need  to  justify  himself  in  continuing  a  task  which  requires  a  great  deal  of  ef- 
fort.   He  does  this  by  perceiving  the  task  as  more  attractive  than  it  actually 
is.    This  effect  of  effort  on  dissonance  is  used  to  explain  how  improvising 
the  discrepant  behavior  can  produce  greater  attitude  change  than  simply 
reading  out  loud  the  discrepant  communication.    Thus,  the  prediction  is  that 
the  greater  the  strength  of  the  improvisation,  the  greater  the  effort  in- 
volved, and  thus  the  greater  the  resultant  change. 

Zimbardo  (1965)  attempted  to  compare  the  effect  of  effort  <  nd  improvi- 
sation in  producing  change  toward  the  discrepant  position.    Subjects  either 
read  or  improvised  a  counterattitudinal  speech  into  a  tape  recor-ler  with 
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delayed  auditory  feedback.    Half  the  subjects  received  a  long  delay  (high  ef- 
fort) and  half  a  short  delay  (low  effort).    Those  subjects  under  the  high-effort 
condition  displayed  more  attitude  change  than  did  the  subjects  under  the  low- 
effort  condition.    But  there  was  no  more  attitude  change  with  improvisation 
than  without  it.    The  investigators  concluded  that  improvisation  alone  is  not 
what  accounts  for  change,  but  rather  the  effort  involved  in  improvising. 

Incentive  Theory 

Incentive  theory  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  investigated  theory  which 
emphasizes  aspects  of  pretense  behavior  different  from  those  emphasized  by 
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dissonance  theory.    Incentive  theory  implies,  as  does  dissonance  theory, 
I    that  pretense  behavior  causes  change  under  certain  conditions.  However, 
incentive  theorists  view  the  pretense  performance  as  similar  to  other  learn- 
ing experiences.    If  a  subject  is  reinforced  for  pretending  X,  then  a  positive 
hedonic  effect  follows  from  this  pretense,  and  this  may  result  in  the  sub- 
ject's feeling  more  favorably  toward  X.    The  subject  who  role-plays  that  a 
certain  discrepant  position  is  good,  for  example,  assumes  the  role  of  the 
teacher  (communicator)  and  persuades  himself.    The  implication  is  that  self- 
persuasion  is  an  extremely  effective  way  of  learning.    This  can  be  explained 
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in  terms  of  associative  learning:    the  discrepant  position  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  pro-arguments  and  this  conjunction  is  closely  associated  with  a 

I 

reinforcement . 

Reinforcement  is  considered  to  motivate  the  adoption  of  the  discrepant 
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position.    The  more  positive  the  reinforcement  (in  the  form  of  justification, 
money,  praise,  or  inherent  satisfaction)  that  occurs  in  carrying  out  the  dis- 
crepant behavior,   or  the  more  negative  the  reinforcement  in  the  form  of  co- 
ercion, the  greater  the  expected  change.    Furthermore,  positive  incentives 
are  thought  to  facilitate  the  learning  of  the  new  attitude  or  behavior  because 
they  initiate  such  behaviors  as  "biased  scanning,"  i.e.  attending  only  to 
those  cognitions  which  are  consonant  with  the  new  attitude  or  behavior.  In 
addition,  positive  incentives  tend  to  make  the  subject  more  active  and  in- 
volved in  his  performance  so  that  he  does  a  better  job  of  persuading  himself 
to  accept  the  new  attitude.    Note  that  incentive  theory  makes  a  prediction 
about  the  effect  of  incentives  on  change  which  is  exactly  opposite  to  that  of 
dissonance  theory.    Note  too  that  incentive  theory  does  not  speak  directly  to 
the  variables  of  commitment  and  choice. 

Studies  supporting  incentive  theory  predictions  are  as  numerous  as 
those  supporting  dissonance  theory.    Elms  and  Janis  (1965)  utilized  a  role- 
play  paradigm  to  investigate  the  variables  of  incentives  and  justification  and 
obtained  results  supporting  incentive  theory  predictions.    College  students 
were  asked  to  invent  arguments  in  favor  of  a  counterattitudinal  proposal.  A 
three-factorial  design  was  used  in  order  to  test  hypotheses  about  attitude 
change  as  a  function  of  (1)  overt,  improvised  role-play  versus  mere  commit- 
ment to  role-play  behavior;  (2)  unfavorable  (Soviet  Union)  versus  favorable 
(U.S.)  sponsorship;  and  (3)  small  (rifty  cents)  versus  large  (one  dollar) 
monetary  rewards  for  the  role -play  performance.    An  interaction  was  found 
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such  that  the  greatest  degree  of  attitude  change  occurred  in  the  condition  of 
overt  role-playing  when  there  was  favorable  sponsorship  and  large  rewards. 
As  Elms  and  Janis  pointed  out,  dissonance  theory  would  predict  that  the 
greatest  change  would  occur  under  conditions  of  minimal  reward  and  mini- 
mal justification  because  it  is  these  conditions  which  would  produce  the 
greatest  amount  of  dissonance. 

Incentive  theorists  propose  many  possible  explanations  to  account  for 
the  effects  on  subsequent  change  of  improvising  a  discrepant  act.    It  is  not 
the  effort  involved  per  se  which  is  posited  as  the  change  instigator,  as  in 
dissonance  theory.    In  fact,   effort  alone  could  be  considered  a  negative  re- 
inforcer  which  would  reduce  change  potential.    Rather,  improvisation  is 
thought  (a)  to  increase  the  subject's  attention  (and  thus  increase  his  learning 
efficiency),   (b)  to  encourage  him  to  reformulate  the  communication  into  his 
own  words  and  thus  make  it  more  meaningful  to  him,  and  (c)  to  overcome 
resistance  to  new  ideas  by  a  reduction  of  the  internal  responses  which  nor- 
mally interfere  with  the  acceptance  of  a  persuasive  message. 

The  King  and  Janis  study  (1956)  compared  the  effect  of  improvised 
versus  nonimprovised  role-playing  on  the  production  of  change.  Three 
matched  groups  of  college  students  were  given  the  same  persuasive  com- 
munication.   The  communication  was  discrepant  from  their  private  opinions. 
Passive  controls  merely  read  the  communication  silently  to  themselves. 
Active  participants  either  read  the  script  aloud  or  were  required  to  give  an 
improvised  talk  after  having  silently  read  the  script.    Results  indicated  that 
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the  only  group  significantly  changing  their  attitude  toward  the  communication 
was  the  improvisation  group.    A  post-experimental  questionnaire  showed 
that  these  subjects  were  less  satisfied  with  their  performance  than  those  who 
read  the  speech  aloud,  leading  the  investigators  to  conclude  that  it  was  im- 
provisation, not  satisfaction,  that  led  to  the  opinion  change.    King  and  Janis 
concluded  that  the  invention  required  by  improvisation  is  crucial  to  its 
change  potential,  i.e.  arguments  invented  by  the  individual  are  more  likely 
to  convince  him. 

Conclusions  and  Questions 

A  glance  at  the  general  results  of  several  forced  compliance  studies 
reveals  that  dissonance  theorists  find  in  their  studies  evidence  supporting 
dissonance  theory,  while  incentive  theorists  find  in  their  studies  evidence 
supporting  incentive  theory. 

Cooper  (unpublished  paper,    1968)  held  that  the  reason  there  have  been 
ambiguous  and  contradictory  findings  is  that  experiments  have  not  taken  into 
account  the  concept  of  responsibility.    He  held  that  dissonance  is  created 
only  under  conditions  in  which  the  subject  feels  himself  to  be  responsible  for 
committing  the  discrepant  act,  i.e.  when  he  cannot  blame  his  behavior  on 
the  environment.    He  will  experience  dissonance,  and  attitude  change  to  re- 
duce that  dissonance,  when  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  to  do  bm  to  blame  it 
on  himself.    Choice,  then,  is  important  in  creating  dissonance  o:ily  insofar 
as  it  makes  the  person  feel  responsible  for  his  behavior. 
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H.  Kelley  made  the  same  point  in  attribution  terms.    He  stated  that  the 
subject  in  a  forced  compliance  situation  does  not  realize  that  he  could  attri- 
bute responsibility  to  the  environs  rather  than  to  the  self.    This  is  because 
of  the  "strong  situational  demands  .   .   .  successfully  camouflaged  by  a  net- 
work of  cues  as  to  self-determination  (1967,  p.  44)."    The  subject  changes 
his  attitude  because  he  attributes  responsibility  to  himself. 

While  the  controversy  between  theoretical  viewpoints  is  not  of  interest 
here,  what  the  resulting  empirical  studies  have  to  offer  to  our  understanding 
of  how  pretending  can  cause  change  is  of  interest.    What  does  seem  to 
emerge  from  the  literature  are  some  conditions  considered  to  be  important 
if  role -play  is  to  create  significant  attitude  change:    commitment,  choice, 
improvisation  of  the  discrepant  behavior,  amount  of  reward  and  type  of  justi- 
fication.   There  is  some  indication  that  many  of  these  variables  are  signifi- 
cant by  virtue  of  their  effect  on  creating  in  the  subject  a  feeling  of  respon- 
sibility for  his  behavior. 

As  indicated  at  the  outset  of  this  section,   both  theories  reviewed  here, 
and  the  investigations  generated  by  each,   concentrate  on  a  different  aspect 
of  pretending.    Jones  and  Gerard  (1967,  p.  497)  have  concluded,  as  have 
other  investigators,  that  there  must  be  a  "theoretical  framework  large 
enough  to  house  dissonance  theory,   concepts  of  secondary  reinforcement  and 
.   .   .  other  theoretical  positions,  "  i.e.  there  must  be  a  focus  on  :he  totality 
of  pretense  behavior.    There  have  been  attempts  to  provide  such  a  theoreti- 
cal framework  (e.g.  Insko  &  Schopler,    1967)  and  increasingly  sophisticated 
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investigations  (e.g.  Carlsmith  et  al . ,   1966;  Freedman,   1963;  Linder  et  al. , 
1967).    Such  studies  have  allowed  investigators  to  distinguish  under  what  con- 
ditions the  variables  cited  as  important  by  one  theory  or  the  other  do,  in 
fact,  produce  change  following  pretense  behavior. 

Some  further  questions  remain.    The  literature  cited  so  far  explores 
pretense  behavior  in  relation  to  change  toward  a  specific  is  sue .    Studies  that 
concentrate  on  the  effect  of  engaging  in  pretense  behavior  on  a  subject's  per- 
ception of  another  person  or  himself  would  be  of  greater  relevance  to  our 
interest  in  the  relationship  between  pretense  behavior  and  personality  or  be- 
havior change.    Unfortunately,  there  are  very  few  studies  specifically  perti- 
nent to  this  topic.    But  the  research  that  is  available  involving  discrepant 
behavior  (Davis  &  Jones,   I960;  Glass,   1964)5  as  well  as  that  concerned  with 
the  influence  of  nondiscrepant  roles  on  per  son -perception  (for  example, 
Lerner  &  Matthews,    1967;  Strickland,    1958),  does  indicate  that  the  role  we 
put  someone  into,  even  artificially,  can  act  to  change  his  perceptions  of  an- 
other or  himself.    The  nonempirical  psychotherapy  literature  can  provide  us 
with  a  more  thorough  consideration  of  what  it  is  about  pretense  behavior  that 
might  cause  personality  change  or  growth. 


Therapy:    Behavior  Change  Conditions 


The  clinical  and  personality  literature  suggests  to  this  aula  or  three 


conditions  which  are  particularly  relevant  to  the  study  of  how  pretense  meth 
ods  can  work  to  change  behavior.    These  conditions  are:    beneficial  uncer- 
tainty, responsibility  recognition,  and  trial -behaving.    These  three  condi- 
tions are  discussed  in  some  detail  before  examining  how  they  might  apply  to 
an  empirical  exploration  of  the  use  of  discrepant  role -play  to  create  behav- 
ior change. 

Beneficial  Uncertainty 

G.  Kelly  (1955)  made  the  point  that  man  tries  to  communicate  certain 
identities  about  himself  so  that  others  will  behave  toward  him  in  a  predict- 
able fashion.    If  they  so  respond,  then  he  has  in  some  way  succeeded  in  con 
trolling- their  behavior.    Secord  and  Backman  (1961),  Lecky  (1945),  Haley 
(1963),  Beier  (1966),  Berne  (1964),  Goffman  (1959),  Leary  (1957),  and 
others  developed  similar  theories  regarding  man's  attempts  to  control  other 
by  teaching  them  to  act  toward  him  in  certain  consistent  ways. 

If  these  "others"  so  act,  they  serve  to  reinforce  man's  behavior  or 
self-concept  or  world-view.    But  if  they  fail  to  act  toward  him  with  the  re- 
sponse he  manipulates  or  pulls,  uncertainty  arises.    His  world  ceases  to  be 
predictable  in  the  way  that  it  was. 

People  in  an  individual's  environment  can  learn  to  respond  to  him  in 
new  ways  implying  a  refusal  to  "pi?  y  the  game.  "    This  will  eliminate  the  re> 
inforcement  of  certain  behaviors.     Family  therapy  is,   in  fact,  based  on  the 
premise  that  significant  others  in  tne  client's  environment  contribute  throug 
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their  responses,  to  keep  the  client  the  way  he  is,  and  that  they  can  be 
brought  to  stop  doing  so. 

Beier,  author  of  the  phrase  "beneficial  uncertainty,  "  stated  that  the 
creation  of  uncertainty  in  the  therapy  client  is  an  essential  part  of  therapy. 
"One  can  see  the  therapeutic  process  as  one  in  which  the  therapist  refuses 
to  reinforce  the  patient's  present  state  of  adjustment  by  refusing  to  make  the 
response  the  patient  forcefully  evokes  in  him  (1966,  p.  13)." 

Although  the  client  may  be  unaware  of  what  he  is  doing,  he  is  neverthe- 
less considered  by  many  to  be  particularly  skilled  at  response  manipulation; 
but  the  competent  therapist,  hopefully  very  much  aware  of  what  he  is  doing, 
is  particularly  skilled  at  refusing  these  responses. 

One  method  by  which  the  therapist  accomplishes  this  refusal  is  by  re- 
sponding asocially:    for  example,  with  neutral  comments  such  as  "uhm-hmm" 
or  "go-on."    To  take  a  simple  illustration:    suppose  a  client's  overt  message 
is,  "I  know  I'm  terribly  unattractive,  "  and  her  covert  message  is,  "Please 
show  me  you  like  me  by  telling  me  how  beautiful  I  am.  "    The  therapist  might 
respond  "go  on"  or  "you  feel  you're  unattractive."    The  client  who  is  used  to 
people  responding  to  this  ploy  with,   "Why  you're  ridiculous;  you  must  know 
how  pretty  you  are!",  feels  let  down,  frustrated  by  the  therapist's  response 
and  uncertain  about  where  to  go  from  there. 

The  use  of  asocial  responses  which  create  uncertainty  have  often  been 
cited  as  an  essential  behavior  change  technique.  For  example,  Berne  noted 
that  i-'-  is  the  antithesis  (his  term  for  an  asocial  response)  which  puts  an  end 
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to  the  game  of  forcing  responses,   creates  frustration,  and  puts  pressure  on 
the  game -player  to  look  at  what  he  is  doing.    Both  Menninger  (1958)  and 
Tarachow  (1963),  in  discussing  psychoanalytic  technique,  emphasized  that 
the  frustrations  which  build  up  in  the  patient,  due  in  part  to  the  therapist's 
asocial  responses,  are  crucial  to  the  self-discovery  process  necessary  for 
recovery. 

In  sum,  man  may  be  dissatisfied  with  his  present  state  of  being,  but, 
as  long  as  his  expectations  are  fulfilled,  it  is  improbable  that  he  will  take  a 
new  look  at  himself,  i.e.  willingly  inspect  previously  "automatic"  behaviors. 
If  his  behaviors  do  not  pull  from  others  the  expected  response,  the  possi- 
bility for  change  is  thought  to  be  greatly  enlarged. 

The  creation  of  uncertainty  is  consequently  an  important  condition  for 
movement.    However,  uncertainty  can  be  frightening  and  threatening  as  well 
as  beneficialo    Neurotic  behavior  has,  in  fact,  been  viewed  as  an  over- 
controlled,   repetitive  behavior  which  is  a  person's  way  of  reacting  to  per- 
ceived threat  or  stress.    Uncertainty  per  se,  then,  is  not  enough. 

This  threatening  aspect  of  uncertainty  has  often  been  treated  in  quanti- 
tative terms;  a  person  is  assumed  to  have  an  optimal  frustration  level  for 
the  amount  of  uncertainty  that  he  can  productively  handle.    But  Beier's 
handling  of  this  issue  seems  more  useful.    He  cited  conditions  under  which 
uncertainty  is  likely  to  be  products  e  rather  than  destructive.    The  amount 
of  uncertainty  is  not  emphasized  so  much  as  the  context  in  which  it  occurs. 

Some  of  the  conditions  cited  'oy  Beier,  as  well  as  other  theorists  (e .  g. 
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Kelly,   1955;  Rogers,   1965),  as  increasing  the  chances  that  uncertainty  re- 
mains beneficial  are:    (1)  that  the  situation  be  in  some  sense  make-believe, 
such  that  the  rules  of  the  real  world  do  not  apply;  (2)  that  actions  performed 
or  words  uttered  do  not  imply  an  irrevocable  commitment;  (3)  that  accept- 
ance is  given  without  judgment  or  punishment  for  what  one  does,   says,  or 
thinks.    The  effect  of  these  conditions  is  to  shift  the  client  from  feeling  he 
will  be  held  responsible,  to  feeling  that  he  will  not  be  held  responsible. 

It  is  this  temporary  responsibility  shift  that  accounts  in  part  for  the 
exploratory  inventive  quality  seen  in  children's  pretending.    And  it  is  this 
responsibility  shift  that  seems  to  be  present  in  all  laboratory  situations. 
Exploration  is  at  its  best  when  one  feels  that  the  trials  are  just  that--that 
they  do  not  count  "for  keeps."    (It  should  be  noted  here  that  this  notion  of 
responsibility  shift  as  a  prerequisite  to  change  is  discrepant  with  the  dis- 
sonance theorist  view  that  the  subject  must  at  all  times  be  aware  of  his  re- 
sponsibility if  he  is  to  change.  ) 

If,  within  the  context  of  safety,  the  client  becomes  uncertain,   it  is 
likely  that  he  will  first  more  forcefully  try  to  impose  his  "script"  onto  the 
therapy  situation,   i.e.  redouble  his  efforts  at  response  manipulation.  But, 
because  he  does  not  feel  threatened,  he  should  feel  freer  to  talk  about  mat- 
ters ordinarily  kept  hidden,  and  to  explore  his  driven  behavior  without  the 
need  to  defend  himself. 

Therapy  clients  have  been  characterized  as  being  stuck  in  certain  old 
ways  of  behaving.    The  slang  expression  "hung-up"  expresses  this  beauti- 
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fully.    It  has  been  proposed  here  that  an  important  condition,  cited  in  the 
literature  for  creating  an  atmosphere  in  which  change  is  likely,   consists  in 
encouraging  the  client  to  be  uncertain  about  his  old  ways  of  behaving,  within 
a  context  of  safety. 

Responsibility  Recognition 

The  behavior -change  client,  as  well  as  so-called  normal  man,  has 
been  viewed  by  many  (e.  g.  Beier,    1966;  Berne,    1964;  Fromm,    1941;  Haley, 
1963;  May,   1958;  Menninger,   1964;  Sartre,   1956)  as  not  willingly  accepting 
responsibility  for  his  behavior.    According  to  this  view,  neurotic  and  even 
psychotic  symptoms  are  considered  to  be  communications  that  the  client 
does  not  wish  to  be  held  responsible  for  his  behavior.    ".   .   .  most  neurotic 
symptoms  represent  some  type  of  extreme  behavior  which  is  qualified  with 
an  indication  that  the  person  cannot  help  it  (Haley,    1963,  p.  89)."  In 
Berne's  terms,  the  client  asks,  "What  do  you  want  from  a  man  with  a  wooden 
leg?" 

It  seems  to  be  crucial  to  most  nonbehavioristic  models  of  behavior 

change,  psychoanalytic  as  well  as  dissonance  theory  models,  that  the  client 

experience  his  own  responsibility  for  his  acts.    Beier  stated: 

Once  a  patient  learns  that  he  can  take  responsibility  for  being  the  agent 
a  host  of  new  questions  are  open  to  him  (all  previously  shut  off)  and  he 
can  now  explore  for  himself  whether  there  are  more  adequate  ways  of 
dealing  with  the  problems  which  he  had  previously  "solved"  automatically 
without  success  (1966,  p.  55). 

Essentially,  what  the  therapist  does  is  to  help  the  client  discover  that 
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he  is  responsible  for  what  he  gets.    Fingarette  grappled  with  the  problem  of 

responsibility  and  therapy  extensively.    He  stated: 

When  a  person  is  accepted  for  treatment,  the  evidence  in  the  particular 
case  is  weighty  that  he  had  not,  until  now,  accepted  responsibility  in 
certain  areas  of  his  life.  Hence  we  allow  his  claim  to  therapy  rather 
than  moral  judgment  and  response.  In  successful  psychoanalytic  therapy, 
the  patient  at  last  becomes  responsible;  he  achieves  autonomy  by  his  ac- 
ceptance of  responsibility,  and  he  takes  on  the  burdens  of  being  held  re- 
sponsible (1963,  p.  166). 

Ideally,  the  client  discovers  his  responsibility  not  in  an  abstract  manner, 
but  rather  while  he  is  creating  his  environment;  as  Beier  put  it,  while 
"caught  in  the  act  of  his  own  immediate  behaving."    The  client  then  experi- 
ences the  techniques  he  uses  and  comes  to  understand  the  ways  in  which  he 
tries  to  get  what  he  wants  (Menninger,  1958). 

But  is  this  not  a  contradiction?    First,  the  point  was  made  that  it  is 
important  to  lessen  the  client's  sense  of  responsibility.    Now  the  point  is 
made  that  it  is  important  for  the  client  to  become  aware  of  his  responsibility. 
However,  this  appears  to  be,  not  a  contradiction,  but  rather  a  paradox.  In 
order  to  change,  a  person  must  become  aware  of  his  responsibility,  but  he 
becomes  aware  of  this  only  under  conditions  which  initially  lessen  his  sense 
that  he  will  be  held  responsible.    It  seems  as  if  the  behavior -change  client 
already  perceives  a  great  deal  of  threat  in  the  world.    Recognition  of  his 
responsibility  in  creating  his  world  would  be  too  devastating.    But  if  the 
sense  of  devastation  becomes  lessened  in  the  therapeutic  setting,  by  elimi- 
nating judgment  toward  him,  by  accepting  him,  and  by  demonstrating  that 
what  he  says  and  does  in  the  therapy  hour  does  not  have  irreparable  conse- 
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quences,  then  he  can  afford  to  "own"  his  behavior. 

It  is  as  if  in  order  for  a  person  to  see  that  he  is  responsible  he  must 
not  feel  that  he  will  be  held  responsible.    When  a  person  feels  safe  through 
an  initial  responsibility  shift,  he  can  at  a  later  stage  become  aware  of  his 
responsibility.    It  is  during  this  later  stage  that  owning  one's  responsibility 
becomes  exhilarating  (rather  than  devastating)  because  of  the  freedom  to  be- 
have differently  which  it  implies. 

Thus  far  two  conditions  cited  in  the  literature  have  been  discussed  as 
important  prerequisites  for  change.    The  first  was  that  the  client  feels  un- 
certain but  safe.    The  second  was  that  he  is  brought  to  recognize  his  re- 
sponsibility for  his  behavior.    But  going  from  the  acceptance  of  responsibil- 
ity to  actually  changing  one's  old  behavior  patterns  is  a  large  step.  This 
point  has  become  a  familiar  critique  of  therapy.    It  has  been  said  that  therapy 
helps  a  person  to  know  what  he  is  doing,  to  recognize  his  responsibility  for 
doing  it,  and  to  understand  the  reasons  why  he  is  doing  it,  but,  the  criti- 
cism goes,  he  may  nevertheless  go  on  behaving  in  the  same  way. 

Trial -Behaving 

The  condition  that  seems  to  fill  the  gap  between  understanding  one's 
motivations  and  accepting  responsibility  on  the  one  hand,  and  actually  behav- 
ing differently  on  the  other,  is  the  third  and  final  condition  to  be  discussed. 
The  client  should  be  brought  to  sto)  engaging  in  (practicing)  his  old  behav- 
iors and  to  try  out  new  ones.    This,  appears  at  first  glance  to  be  change,  the 
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result  sought  rather  than  a  pre-condition  for  that  result.    But  experimenta- 
tion with  new  behaviors  in  place  of  the  old  is  only  a  temporary  substitution. 
It  does  not  indicate  that  a  person  has  changed.    Rather,  it  is  a  kind  of  ex- 
ploratory lab-work  essential,  but  nevertheless  only  preliminary,  to  actual 
long-term  change. 

When  a  client  comes  into  therapy  with  certain  symptoms  or  complaints 
about  his  life,  the  question  the  therapist  generally  asks  himself  is:    "What  is 
this  person  getting  from  behaving  in  this  way?"    Behavior  called  "crazy"  is 
always  assumed  to  carry  some  meaning  and  some  purpose  or  reward,  as 
well  as  creating  problems,  for  the  person  who  engages  in  it. 

It  follows  from  this  that  in  order  to  initiate  behavior  change  it  is  help- 
ful, as  early  as  possible,  to  get  the  individual  to  stop  practicing  particular 
defeating  behaviors,  and  to  practice  more  desirable  behaviors  in  their  place. 
"Once  the  defeating  behavior  is  constrained,  is  no  longer  practiced  and  is  not 
exposed  further  to  uncontrolled  and  often  far-reaching  reinforcement  or 
amplifications,  it  is  possible  to  supplant  it  more  adequately  (Phillips  & 
Weiner,   1966,  p.  105)." 

It  seems  that  many  therapy  clients,  as  well  as  therapists,  recognize 
only  two  possibilities  concerning  change:    either  behavior  change  comes  as 
the  end  result  of  some  inner,  "basic"  change,  or  else  change  does  not  occur. 
The  possibility  of  the  client's  trying  a  new  way  of  behaving  in  an  experimen- 
tal spirit,  i.e.  behaving  artificially  before  he  owns  the  behavior,  is  either 
not  conceived  of  or  is  discounted  as  being  superficial.    It  seems  to  me  that 
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the  therapist  functions  in  part  by  giving  the  client  permission  to  try  out 
something  new.    It  is  as  if  the  therapist  opens  up  to  the  client  the  possibility 
of  his  experimenting  with  different  behaviors --a  possibility  that  the  child  at 
play  takes  advantage  of  spontaneously. 

Rogers  compared  the  behavior  the  client  goes  through  in  reorganizing 
the  self  to  that  which  is  required  in  psychodrama:    "Still  another  aspect  of 
this  experience  of  reorganization  of  self  involves  a  similarity  to  psycho- 
drama.    The  client  is  trying  out  on  a  symbolic  and  verbal  level,  the  new  self, 
the  new  behavior  toward  which  he  is  struggling.  "   Rogers  then  quoted  one  of 
his  patients  as  saying:    "Sometimes  you  can  sort  of  try  out  different  expres- 
sions of  feeling  to  see  whether  they  do  any  good  or  not,  whether  they  fit  or 
not  (1965,  p.  83)," 

It  seems  that  one  can  make  more  explicit  use  of  this  symbolic  psycho- 
dramatic  process  by  externalizing  it  through  role-play  techniques.    In  the 
safety  of  the  therapy  office  a  situation  can  be  fabricated  which  utilizes  pre- 
tense.   Through  this,  the  client  can  both  demonstrate  his  usual  ways  of  be- 
having and  (more  important  for  the  point  at  hand)  try  out  various  new  ways  of 
behaving  to  see  how  they  work. 

Therapeutic  models  can  be  categorized  in  terms  of  emphasizing  two 
principal  approaches.    The  first  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  change  in 
one's  f  elf -concept  through  understanding,  insight,  etc.,  leads  to  change  in 
behavior.    Psychoanalysis,  client-centered  therapy,  and  many  long-term 
eclect  c  psychotherapies  are  examples.    The  other  approach  is  based  on  the 
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assumption,  that  change  in  behavior  leads  to  change  in  one's  self-concept. 
Here  understanding  is  considered  to  come  after  the  trying  out  of  new  behav- 
iors.   Examples  are  behavior  therapies,  psychodrama,  and  many  short- 
term  techniques  used  in  psychotherapy,   such  as  role-play. 

The  psychoanalytic  approach  puts  special  emphasis  on  the  creation  of 
beneficial  uncertainty  and  on  the  recognition  of  responsibility.    According  to 
Menninger:    "He  [the  client]  will  ultimately  realize  that  certain  methods 
constantly  unsuccessful  nevertheless  were  retained  by  him,  whereas  better 
ones  were  abandoned  because  under  certain  circumstances,  one  particular 
painful  time  maybe,  they  did  not  work  (1964,  p.  63)."    Just  how  the  client 
actually  comes  to  try  out  behaving  differently  (our  third  condition)  does  not 
seem  to  be  adequately  explained  by  these  models,  as  even  its  advocates  will 
admit.    To  cite  Menninger  again,  the  manner  in  which  the  client  actually 
comes  to  develop  new  techniques  and  goals  is  "something  of  a  mystery.  " 

Clinicians,  as  has  been  discussed  previously,  have  acknowledged  un- 
certainty and  responsibility  recognition  as  potential  mechanisms  of  behavior 
change.    While  social  psychologists  working  in  the  area  of  discrepant  be- 
havior do  not  as  a  rule  deal  directly  with  the  notion  of  uncertainty,  they  in- 
directly confirm  its  importance  by  citing  improvisation  of  the  discrepant  act 
as  one  of  the  variables  likely  to  promote  change.    Incentive  theorists  main- 
tain that  the  requirement  that  a  subject  improvise  (a  sure  way  to  make  him 
unsure  as  to  how  to  behave)  forces  him  to  draw  from  within.  Dissonance 
theorists  maintain  that  this  requirement  ensures  that  the  subject  will  expend 
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greater  effort  in  participating.    Each  implies  that  uncertainty  creates  greater 
subjective  participation  in  the  discrepant  act,  and  that  the  greater  the  parti- 
cipation, the  more  probable  it  is  that  change  will  take  place  following  that 
act. 

When  a  person  engages  in  change -producing  discrepant  behavior,  dis- 
sonance theorists  often  interpret  the  change  as  resulting  from  the  effect  of 
a  certain  type  of  responsibility  attribution  to  self  rather  than  environs »  Ac- 
cordingly, when  a  subject  has  no  one  but  himself  to  blame  for  his  choice  to 
engage  in  discrepant  behavior  (e.g.  he  was  not  coerced  or  persuaded  by 
valid  reasons),  he  will  experience  dissonance  and  will  reduce  this  disso- 
nance by  changing  his  attitude  and/or  subsequent  behavior. 

Confirmation  of  the  importance  of  uncertainty,  and  of  recognition  of 
responsibility  in  altering  behavior,   is  thus  available  from  the  literature  out- 
side the  field  of  clinical  and  personality  psychology.    The  evidence  is  quite 
consistent.    As  previously  suggested,   such  is  not  the  case  for  what  I  have 
termed  "safety  or  initial  irresponsibility."    Some  of  the  literature  cited 
supports  the  conclusion  that  initial  irresponsibility  is  beneficial  in  effecting 
change,  whereas  other  literature  supports  the  opposite  conclusion. 

One  of  the  possible  functions  of  pretense  is  its  capacity  to  provide  the 
pretender  with  a  sense  of  irresponsibility.    Since  the  literature  on  this  mat- 
ter is  inconsistent,  attention  is  focused  on  this  dimension  of  resi  >onsibility- 
irresponsibility .    A  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  problem  leads  to  avenues 
of  empirical  approach  which  should  result  in  some  clarification. 


The  Responsibility  Dimension 

Initial  irresponsibility  as  beneficial  in  effecting  change.  Throughout 
the  clinical  and  developmental  literature,  one  particular  quality  of  pretense 
has  emerged,  namely,  an  artificial  safety  or  suspension  from  any  conse- 
quences, including  those  responsibilities  which  would  otherwise  be  experi- 
enced.   It  was  argued  that  initial  irresponsibility  works  progressively,  en- 
abling a  person  to  better  acknowledge  final  responsibility.    Conversely,  it 
was  suggested  that,  if  a  therapy  client  is  made  aware  initially  (before  he 
commits  himself  to  a  behavior)  that  he  will  be  held  and  must  hold  himself 
accountable  for  his  acts,  then  this  might  put  a  damper  on  his  subsequent  be- 
havior, making  him  defensive,  lessening  his  participation  and  thereby  his 
eventual  recognition  of  responsibility. 

It  is  possible  to  propose  a  progression  which  explains  how  initial  ir- 
responsibility might  work  in  conjunction  with  the  other  conditions  of  uncer- 
tainty and  responsibility  recognition.    Safety  as  to  the  consequences  of  one's 
behavior,  and  uncertainty  as  to  exactly  how  to  act,  encourage  the  client  to 
fully  and  freely  participate  (in  the  discrepant  act  or  in  the  therapy  hour). 


1.    It  might  be  objected  that  one  cannot  validly  compare  what  goes  on  in 
the  therapy  process  with  what  occurs  in  an  investigation  in  which  a  subject 
engages  in  counter-attitudinal  role -play.    Obviously,   in  the  former  case  we 
are  concerned  with  congruent  behavior  while  in  the  latter  our  concern  is  with 
incongruent  pretense  behavior.    In  therapy  the  client's  behavior  is  consid- 
ered to  be  typical  of  him.    The  behavior  required  of  the  subject  in  a  role- 
play  study,  on  the  other  hand,  is  purposely  discrepant  with  his  feelings  and 
attitudes.    In  spite  of  this  difference,  the  behaviors  of  both  the  clients  and 
subjects  would  seem  to  bear  the  same  relationship  to  responsibility.    It  was 
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This  full  participation  and  investment  of  self  will  then  make  it  more  likely 
that,  when  brought  face  to  face  with  what  he  has  done  and  his  maneuvers  in 
doing  it,  he  can  "own"  his  acts. 

The  view  that  initial  irresponsibility  is  beneficial  to  change  via  its  ef- 
fect on  final  responsibility  can  be  put  in  colloquial  terms  as  follows:    if  you 
catch  him  in  the  uninhibited  ("irresponsible")  discrepant  act  (for  which  he 
has  not  considered  consequences,  etc.),  and  he  is  made  to  look  then  and 
there  at  what  he  is  doing  and  at  the  consequences  of  doing  it,  he'll  feel  a 
sense  of  immediate,  undeniable  responsibility  (and  consequently  be  more 
likely  to  change). 

Initial  irresponsibility  as  detrimental  to  effecting  change.    The  evi- 
dence from  cognitive  dissonance  investigations  employing  role -play  of 
counter -attitudes  suggests  that,   for  a  person  to  acknowledge  responsibility 
for  a  discrepant  act,  he  must  be  made  aware,  before  he  commits  himself  to 
that  act,  that  the  responsibility  for  engaging  in  it  is  his  alone.    In  other 
words,  if  he  is  to  feel  responsible  for  his  behavior  at  all,  he  must  feel  re- 
sponsible initially. 

previously  said  that  the  therapy  client  has  never  owned  certain  negative 
aspects  of  himself  and  finds  it  difficult  to  do  so.    Likewise,  the  subject  in 
the  typical  social  psychology  role -play  study  engages  in  an  act  which  he  con- 
siders to  be  negative  (because  it  is  a  pretense  as  well  as  because  the  pre- 
tense has  as  its  content  a  socially  undesirable  behavior).    The  si_bject  in 
role-play  studies,  like  the  therapy  client,  would  probably  rather  not  "own" 
his  behavior.    And  it  is  this  owning  of  behavior  which  was  said  tr  be  crucial 
in  effecting  change. 
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This  argument  has  been  used  by  dissonance  proponents  to  indicate  how 
incentive  theory  can  sometimes  predict  experimental  results.    In  those 
cases  where  responsibility  is  not  aroused  initially,  behavior  change  follow- 
ing discrepant  behavior  can  be  explained  by  reinforcement  notions  (cf.  Carl- 
smith  e_tal.,   1966;  Cooper,   1968;  Freedman,   1963;  Linder  etal3,  1967). 

Just  why  initial  irresponsibility  might  be  detrimental  can  be  explained 
according  to  this  view  by  assuming  that  a  person  will  escape  holding  himself 
responsible  if  at  all  possible.    He  will,  for  instance,  very  rationally  pro- 
ceed to  blame  the  environs  if,  in  reviewing  his  behavior,  he  can  persuade 
himself  that  he  had  good  reasons  for  engaging  in  the  discrepant  act,  or  that 
he  could  not  foresee  the  consequences  of  that  act. 

In  the  light  of  this  underlying  assumption  that  man  tries  to  escape  re- 
sponsibility, the  manipulations  Harold  Kelley  (1967)  pointed  to  as  being  in- 
volved in  most  experimental  investigations  of  dissonance  become  understand- 
able.   The  subject  in  most  dissonance  investigations  is  encouraged  to  "think 
about  the  problem  [of  whether  to  agree  to  the  role-play  task],  to  process  the 
pros  and  cons,  and  even  to  have  some  feelings  of  wavering,  indecision  and 
hesitancy  .  .  .  (H.  Kelley,   1967,  p.  43)."    Though  subtly  coerced  into 
agreeing  to  role-play,  the  subject  is  deceived  into  feeling  he  was  free  to 
choose.    Both  the  thinking  of  the  pros  and  cons  and  the  feeling  of  freedom  of 
choice  can  be  considered  means  whereby  the  subject  is  cut  off  from  escap- 
ing responsibility  by  being  made  to  feel  initially  responsible  (before  com- 
mitment) for  any  subsequent  behavior. 
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This  view  of  initial  irresponsibility  as  detrimental  (or  conversely,  of 
initial  responsibility  as  beneficial)  to  change  can  be  put  in  colloquial  terms 
as  follows:    if  you  make  him  feel  that  he  is  realistically  responsible--i.  e.  if 
all  possibilities  of  his  blaming  environmental  factors  (other  people,  induce- 
ments, etc.)  are  blocked  off  from  the  start--then  he  will  be  forced  to  see 
himself  as  responsible  for  his  subseqeunt  discrepant  acts  (and  consequently 
be  more  likely  to  change). 

From  our  discussion  so  far  it  would  seem  that  there  is  enough  evi- 
dence available  in  the  literature  to  indicate  that  initial  irresponsibility  can 
be  beneficial  under  some  conditions  and  detrimental  under  others.    It  would 
be  helpful  now  to  attempt  to  determine  what  conditions  might  influence  this 
direction. 

It  may  well  be  that  irresponsibility  is  beneficial  only  when  emotional 
issues  of  central  importance  to  the  person  are  involved,  only  when  the  stake 
are  high.    In  therapy,  for  instance,  core  parts  of  a  person,  ways  of  being 
which  produce  problems,  are  difficult  for  a  client  to  look  at  and  own.  In 
such  a  case  an  initial  feeling  that  he  will  not  be  forced  to  change,  that  he  is 
"irresponsible"  for  what  happens,  may  be  necessary  for  reducing  the  fear 
and  defensiveness  which  block  attempts  at  understanding  and  change.  Be- 
cause of  this,  the  client  is  allowed  to  engage  freely  in  his  "typical"  behavior 
(e.g.  vis-a-vis  his  interactions  with  the  therapist).    In  fact,  it  i.j  often  con- 
sidered poor  clinical  technique  to  do  anything  initially  which  mig.it  cut  off  a 
full  expression  of  this  behavior. 
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By  contrast,  when  less  emotionally  laden  matters  such  as  intellectual 
attitudes  about  issues  are  involved,  this  safety  or  irresponsibility  might  not 
be  needed.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  there  is  little  or  no  fear  and  defen- 
siveness  to  be  overcome.  When  the  issue  just  does  not  matter  that  much  to 
a  person--when  the  stakes  are  not  high--it  becomes  less  difficult  for  him  to 
look  at  what  he  does.  He  might  not  need  the  "crutch"  of  initial  irresponsibil 
ity. 

Thus,  it  may  be  that  an  initial  feeling  of  irresponsibility  is  important 
when  we  are  talking  about  something  as  difficult  as  personality  change, 
whereas  for  intellectual  attitude  change  the  reverse  holds  true. 

Another  possible  alternative  is  that  the  nature  of  the  role-play  situa- 
tion itself,  despite  the  issues  involved,  determines  whether  irresponsibility 
is  beneficial  or  detrimental.    What  are  the  factors  in  the  role-play  situation 
that  might  influence  the  effect  initial  irresponsibility  will  have?    The  dis- 
cussion thus  far  leads  us  to  look  at  two  other  conditions  (proposed  at  the  out 
set  as  having  a  beneficial  effect  on  change):    uncertainty  and  final  respon- 
sibility recognition. 

Assuming  that  all  three  of  these  conditions  are  interdependent  such 
that  any  one  actualizes  or  enhances  the  effect  of  the  others,  we  might  expect 
that  if  uncertainty  is  not  present  or  if  final  responsibility  is  not  induced,  ini 
tial  irresponsibility  will  mitigate  change  following  from  discrepant  role- 
play. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  Z  condition  of  initial  irresponsibility 
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would  produce  no  (attitude)  change  where  a  subject  must  read  the  role -play 
(a  condition  of  certainty).    It  was  said  previously  that  if  a  person  is  made  to 
feel  initially  safe  and  irresponsible  for  an  intended  act,  he  is  more  likely  to 
participate  fully  in  the  act  and  thus  more  likely  to  change.    But  if  he  must 
read  the  discrepant  act,  this  practically  eliminates  the  possibility  of  a  full, 
spontaneous  participation.    Thus,  one  of  the  raisons  d'etre  of  irresponsibility 
is  eliminated  when  improvisation  is  not  allowed. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  majority  of  dissonance  studies  involving  role- 
play  utilize  role-play  in  which  the  subject  either  writes  an  essay  or  reads  a 
script.    Thus,  the  kind  of  full,  bodily,   spontaneous  participation  that  comes 
from  improvisation  is  not  typically  involved. 

But  even  with  improvisation,  it  would  seem  that  initial  irresponsibility 
would  have  little  beneficial  effect  on  change  if  the  subject  is  not  finally 
brought  to  recognize  his  responsibility--if  he  is  not  given  information  as  to 
the  consequences  of  his  act.    It  is  not  claimed  that  irresponsibility  per  se  is 
beneficial.    Initial  irresponsibility  is  proposed  to  be  beneficial  by  virtue  of 
its  effect  on  a  process,  the  end  product  of  which  is  final  responsibility 
recognition  and  change.    In  fact,  the  argument  put  forth  here  is  that  any 
factor  which  increases  the  creation  of  or  the  immediacy  and  impact  of  final 
responsibility  recognition  should  increase  the  chances  of  behavior  change. 

By  not  providing  for  this  final  responsibility  induction,  ano  her  of  the 
raisons  d'etre  for  initial  irresponsibility  is  eliminated.    Furthermore,  with- 
out final  responsibility  induction  it  appears  to  those  who  examine  results  in 
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retrospect  that,  if  a  person  is  to  feel  responsible  at  all,  he  must  feel  re- 
sponsible at  the  outset. 

Again,  it  is  noteworthy  that  there  have  been  few  attempts  in  dissonance 
investigations  to  make  the  subject  feel  responsible  after  he  has  engaged  in 
the  role-play  behavior  (H.  Kelley,  1967), 

Brehm  (1959),  while  not  using  a  role-play  model,  did  make  such  an 
attempt.    He  found  that  it  is  possible  under  certain  conditions  (induction  of 
a  negatively  discrepant  act  with  choice  prior  to  the  act)  to  get  greater  change 
when  inconsistent  cognitions  are  introduced  after  a  dis sonance -arousing  de- 
cision than  when  they  are  not  introduced  at  all.    In  other  words,  when  a  sub- 
ject is  made  to  feel  responsible  after  engaging  in  a  discrepant  act  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  negative  fait  accompli,  he  is  more  likely  to  change  than  when 
no  fait  accompli  is  introduced.    I  believe,  moreover,  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  get  further  change  from  a  procedure  in  which  there  is  little,  or  perhaps 
no,  dissonance  aroused  by  the  initial  decision  to  role -play  (conditions  of  ini- 
tial irresponsibility)  and  a  fait  accompli  introduction  of  inconsistent  ele- 
ments after  improvised  role-play  (conditions  of  final  responsibility  induc- 
tion) . 


The  Research  Problem 


As  previously  mentioned,  there  has  been  very  little  study  of  the  effect 
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of  role-play  on  person  perception.    Probably  the  best  study  done  to  date  (in 
this  author's  opinion)  is  Davis  and  Jones'  (I960).    For  this  reason,  and  also 
because  the  present  research  is  based  on  the  Davis  and  Jones  experimental 
paradigm,  their  study  is  reviewed  in  some  detail. 

In  the  Davis  and  Jones  experiment,  subjects  were  either  given  a  choice 
(Choice  condition)  or  assigned  (No  Choice  condition)  to  read  aloud  a  negative 
evaluation  of  a  stimulus  person  (SP)  who  could  supposedly  hear  but  not  see 
the  subject.    Half  of  the  subjects  expected  to  meet  with  the  experimenter  and 
the  SP  later  when  the  subject's  role  and  the  deceptions  involved  would  be  ex- 
plained to  the  SP  (Anticipation  condition).    The  remaining  subjects  were  led 
to  believe  that  such  a  meeting  was  not  possible,  i.e.  that  SP  would  remain 
believing  the  subject's  comments  to  be  a  true  reflection  of  the  subject'::  be- 
liefs (No  Anticipation  condition). 

Subjects  filled  out  a  rating  scale  both  before  and  after  engaging  in  dis- 
crepant behavior.    The  main  dependent  variable  was  the  amount  of  change  in 
each  subject's  evaluation  of  the  SP  from  before  the  derogation  (negatively 
discrepant  behavior)  to  after  the  derogation. 

Davis  and  Jones  stated  their  experimental  prediction  as  follows: 
"Since  dissonance  is  greatest  in  that  condition  where  S_has  the  illusion  of 
choice  and  is  not  given  the  opportunity  to  neutralize  his  behavior,  S_  is  more 
negative  in  his  ratings  of  SP  in  the  Choice -No  Anticipation  condition  than  in 
any  of  the  remaining  three  (I960,  p.  403)o" 

This  prediction  is  based  in  part  on  the  previous  dissonance  research, 
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outside  the  area  of  person  perception,  which  pointed  to  choice  as  an  essen- 
tial pre-condition  of  dissonance.    Moreover,  it  is  based  on  the  idea  that  if  a 
person  knows  before  engaging  in  a  negatively  discrepant  act  that  he  can  undo 
or  cancel  that  act  after  having  done  it,  then  little  or  no  dissonance  will  be 
produced. 

Davis  and  Jones'  major  prediction  was  confirmed.    In  the  terms  used 
by  the  present  investigator,   subjects  who  felt  the  greatest  responsibility  for 
their  negative  discrepant  act  (Choice -No  Anticipation)  produced  significantly 
more  negative  change  than  did  subjects  who  felt  a  medium  (Choice -Anticipa- 
tion; No  Choice -No  Anticipation)  or  a  low  (No  Choice -Anticipation)  amount  of 
responsibility. 

A  progression  has  been  developed  in  this  chapter  to  explain  how  initial 
irresponsibility  might  work  in  conjunction  with  other  conditions  of  uncer- 
tainty and  responsibility  recognition  to  encourage  change  following  a  dis- 
crepant act.    It  is  proposed  that  given  certain  conditions  (not  satisfied  by 
the  Davis  and  Jones  study)  such  as  involvement,   uncertainty  and  final  re- 
sponsibility recognition,  initial  irresponsibility  for  a  discrepant  role -play 
will  produce  greater  change  than  initial  responsibility  (i.e.  a  reversal  of  the 
Davis  and  Jones  results). 

Two  possible  explanations  have  been  suggested  as  to  why  this  result  is 
expected.    In  contrast  with  initial  responsibility: 

1.  Initial  irresponsibility  increases  the  chances  of  final  responsibility 
recognition.    In  clinical  terms,  a  person  who  feels  initially  that  he 

...     .  .  i 
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will  not  be  held  responsible  for  his  subsequent  behavior  lowers  his 
defenses  and  may  therefore  be  more  open  to  final  responsibility  re- 
cognition . 

2.  Initial  irresponsibility  allows  the  role-player  to  put  more  into  the 
role  and  thus  to  create  a  better  role.    In  dissonance  terms,  a 
superior  role -play  would  create  more  dissonance  than  an  inferior 
role -play.    In  incentive  terms,  a  superior  role -play  would  increase 
the  chances  that  the  subject  convinces  himself  by  the  role -play. 

Hypotheses 

These  two  explanations  support  the  expectation  that  discrepant  role- 
play  will  produce  greater  change  under  conditions  of  initial  low  responsibil- 
ity than  under  conditions  of  initial  high  responsibility. 

Hypothesis  1:    Subjects  who  receive  low-responsibility  instructions  for 
a  negative  role-play  will  like  the  "other"  less  than  subjects  who  re- 
ceive high-responsibility  instructions. 

Hypothe sis  2:    Subjects  who  receive  low-responsibility  instructions  for 
a  positive  role -play  will  like  the  "other"  more  than  subjects  who  re- 
ceive high-responsibility  instructions. 

If  safety  or  irresponsibility  allows  the  role-player  to  put  more  into  the 
role  (explanation  #2),  then  presumably  subjects  in  the  safer  conditions  (low 
responsibility  or  positive  role-pla\)  will  give,  or  at  least  perceive  them- 
selves as  giving,   superior  role -play  performances  . 
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Hypothesis  3_:    Subjects  who  receive  low-responsibility  instructions 
will  perform  better  role  plays  than  subjects  who  receive  high- 
responsibility  instructions. 

Hypothesis  4:  Subjects  who  give  a  positive  role -play  will  perform  bet- 
ter than  subjects  who  give  a  negative  role -play. 

The  literature  on  discrepant  role -play  has  indicated  that  positive  dis- 
crepant role-play  will  influence  the  role-player  to  feel  positively  toward  the 
object  of  the  role -play  and  that  negative  discrepant  role-play  will  influence 
th-e  role-player  to  feel  negatively  toward  the  object  of  the  role -play. 

Hypothesis  5_:    Subjects  who  engage  in  positive  role -play  will  like  the 
"other"  better  than  subjects  who  engage  in  negative  role-play. 
Much  of  the  role -play  literature  has  indicated  that  persons  who  engage 
in  active  role -play  are  more  affected  by  it  than  are  persons  who  are  ex- 
posed to  the  same  role -plays  but  who  do  not  themselves  participate.    It  is 
therefore  predicted  that  subjects  in  the  role -play  groups  are  more  affected 
by  the  role -play  than  subjects  in  the  nonrole-play  or  reference  groups. 

Hypothesis  6:    Subjects  in  the  negative  reference  group  will  like  the 
"other"  more  than  subjects  in  negative  role -play  groups. 
Hypothesis  7:    Subjects  in  the  positive  reference  group  will  like  the 
"other"  less  than  subjects  in  positive  role-play  groups. 


Chapter  II 
METHOD 


Overview  of  the  Procedure 


Subjects  were  led  to  believe  that  they  were  to  help  the  experimenter  in 
a  job-selection  procedure.    Each  subject  was  told  that  she  was  to  pose  as  a 
student  evaluator  and  in  that  guise  to  give  an  evaluation  of  a  job  applicant. 
The  experimenter  explained  that  the  applicants  were  trying  out  for  a  job 
which  would  consist  of  working  with  and  teaching  culturally  deprived  chil- 
dren.   The  experimenter  told  the  subject  that  he  was  interested  in  finding 
applicants  who  were  flexible  and  could  learn  and  adapt  to  the  needs  of  the 
program  and  the  children.    He  therefore  wanted  to  select  those  people  who 
not  only  taught  well  but  who  also  responded  well  to  on-the-spot  criticisms 
and  evaluations  of  their  work. 

The  subject  was  informed  that  her  job  would  be  to  watch  the  applicant 
interact  with  one  of  the  children  and  give  a  role -play  evaluation  to  this  appli- 
cant.   He  explained  that  the  evaluation  would  not  be  what  the  subject  really 
thought  of  the  applicant  but  a  pretend  evaluation  consisting  either  of  extreme 
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praise  or  extreme  criticism,, 

Half  of  the  subjects  were  given  instructions  that  they  were  to  create  a 
very  positive  evaluation,  while  the  other  half  were  given  instructions  that 
they  were  to  create  a  very  negative  evaluation.    Within  each  of  these  two 
groups  subjects  received  one  of  three  sets  of  responsibility  instructions: 
high,  medium,  or  low  responsibility. 

After  giving  her  evaluation,  the  subject  watched  the  applicant  working 
with  the  child  a  second  time,  while  the  experimenter  was  supposedly  assess- 
ing the  applicant's  response  to  praise  or  criticism. 

Next  subjects  were  asked  to  fill  out  a  questionnaire  for  control  pur- 
poses. This  was  actually  the  dependent  variable  measure.  Finally,  sub- 
jects were  checked  for  suspicions  and  then  debriefed. 

Methodological  Considerations 

In  the  preceding  chapter  it  was  argued  that  initial  irresponsibility 
might  work  in  conjunction  with  other  conditions  of  uncertainty  and  respon- 
sibility recognition  to  encourage  change  following  a  discrepant  act.  These 
conditions  are: 

1.  The  discrepant  role -play  task  must  be  one  in  which  the  subject  be- 
comes personally,  actively,  and  emotionally  involved. 

2.  The  discrepant  role-play  task  must  maximize  the  subject's  uncer- 


tainty  as  to  how  to  proceed,  thus  making  the  subject  rely  on  herself. 

3.  The  procedure  must  include  final  responsibility  induction,  i.e. 

encourage  the  subject  (after  she  has  engaged  in  discrepant  behavior) 
to  recognize  her  responsibility  for  that  behavior. 

In  order  to  actively  and  emotionally  involve  the  subject  in  the  cover 
story  (condition  #1),  she  was  given  a  role  in  relation  to  a  real  other:  she 
actually  met  and  talked  to  the  job  applicant.    Further,  the  subject  watched 
videotapes  of  the  applicant  interacting  with  a  child  and  was  led  to  believe  that 
these  too  were  ongoing,  live  interactions.    The  videotapes  were  presented  to 
the  subject  as  if  they  were  closed  circuit  televising  of  the  applicant's  inter- 
action with  a  child  in  the  next  room. 

From  the  start,  the  subject  was  encouraged  to  compare  the  experi- 
ences of  the  applicant  with  what  she  herself  may  have  gone  through  already, 
or  might  have  to  go  through  in  the  future.    For  example,  the  experimenter 
introduced  the  subject  to  the  cover  story  with  the  question:    "Have  you  ever 
been  through  a  long  application  procedure  before?"  and  the  experimenter 
continued  to  invoke  comparisons  throughout. 

Ideally,  the  responsibility  induced  in  a  subject  should  be  responsibility 
for  something  which  really  matters  to  the  subject.    For  this  reason,  elabor- 
ate precautions  were  taken  so  as  to  encourage  the  subject  to  think  of  the  in- 
vestigation not  merely  as  a  45-minute  experiment,  but  as  part  of  an  ongoing 
program  with  social  significance.    The  subject  was  encouraged  to  feel  that 
she  played  an  important  part  in  an  important  project.    For  example,  the 
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experimenter  impressed  the  subject  with  the  significance  of  her  job  by  citing 
bogus  research  that  students  are  better  judges  of  other  students  than  experts 

The  subject  was  led  to  believe  that,  as  a  result  of  what  occurred  be- 
tween herself  (in  her  role  as  a  student  evaluator)  and  the  applicant,  the  appli 
cant  might  succeed  or  fail  in  obtaining  a  highly  coveted  job.    To  give  further 
import  and  impact  to  the  whole  procedure,  a  program  for  teaching  culturally 
deprived  children  from  the  Durham  area  was  said  to  be  the  job  successful 
applicants  would  be  performing. 

To  encourage  uncertainty  and  spontaneity  (condition  #2),  the  subject 
was  given  only  a  bare  outline  of  the  nature  of  the  role -play;  beyond  that  the 
subject  had  to  create  her  material.    When  a  particular  subject  asked  for  sug- 
gestions,  she  was  given  only  very  general  ones  and  then  encouraged  to  think 
up  a  role-play  for  herself,,    During  the  actual  role-play  performance,  the 
subject  was  prevented  from  reading  any  notes  she  may  have  made  previously 
so  that  she  was  forced  to  improvise.    Further,  the  experimenter  emphasized 
the  importance  of  spontaneity  in  making  the  role -play  believable  to  the  appli- 
cant. 

The  assumption  was  made  that  a  potent  method  for  forcing  a  person  to 
recognize  his  responsibility  for  his  discrepant  behavior  (condition  #3)  is  to 
face  that  person  with  feedback  as  to  the  consequences  his  behavior  has  had 
on  another  person.    Following  the  subject's  discrepant  role -play,   she  viewed 
the  applicant  with  the  same  child,  but  this  time  the  applicant  behaved  in  a 
dramatically  different  manner  (tape  3  or  4  compared  to  tape  2).    Under  these 
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circumstances,  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  subject  to  imagine  that  her  role- 
play  had  little  impact  or  effect  upon  the  applicant,  for  the  only  event  inter- 
vening between  the  applicant's  two  constrasting  performances  was  the  sub- 
ject's discrepant  role-play. 

Research  Strategy 

The  present  investigation,  like  the  Davis  and  Jones  (I960)  study  re- 
ferred to  earlier,  was  concerned  with  the  effect  of  certain  variables,  such 
as  choice  and  anticipation  of  interaction  (what  has  been  termed  here  the 
"responsibility"  dimension),  on  a  person's  attitude  following  a  forced  com- 
pliance situation  involving  discrepant  role -play. 

The  operationalization  of  the  three  initial  responsibility  levels  (see 
Table  1)  was  similar  to  that  of  Davis  and  Jones.    In  the  present  study,  a 
subject's  role-play  instructions  varied  on  the  dimensions  of  (1)  the  degree 
of  freedom  of  choice  to  engage  in  the  discrepant  behavior,   (2)  the  revocabil- 
ity  of  the  discrepant  behavior --the  subject's  anticipation  of  interaction  with 
the  "other,  "  and  (3)  the  encouragement  of  hesitancy  in  engaging  in  the  act-- 
the  subject's  anticipation  of  possible  negative  consequences. 

Unlike  most  previous  forced  compliance  studies,  the  present  design 
included  exposure  of  all  subjects  to  feedback  about  the  results  of  their  dis- 
crepant behavior  (what  has  been  termed  in  this  study  "final  responsibility 
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Table  1 


Features  of  the  Responsibility  Conditions 


High  Responsibility: 


Subject's  behavior  is  irrevocable. 

Encouragement  to  think  about  possible  nega- 
tive consequences.    Warn  of  negative  con- 
sequences . 

Reopening  of  choice:    feeling  of  freedom  of 
choice . 


Medium  Resoonsibilitv: 


Subject's  behavior  is  irrevocable. 

Reassurance  as  to  consequences. 

No  reopening  of  choice:    no  freedom  of  choice 


Low  Responsibility: 


Subject's  behavior  is  revocable. 
Reassurance  as  to  consequences 
No  reopening  of  choice. 
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induction").    This  study  also  included  positive  as  well  as  negative  discrepant 
behavior.    This  was  considered  important  because  of  the  obvious  practical 
clinical  value  of  changing  one's  attitudes,  feelings,  and  behavior  as  the  re- 
sult of  positive  experience  and  in  a  positive  direction. 

Though  the  majority  of  attitude  change  studies  follow  a  before -after 
paradigm,  in  the  present  study  an  "after  only"  design  was  chosen.  This 
choice  was  made  because  of  some  inherent  difficulties  in  before-after  para- 
digms.   With  a  before -after  paradigm,  filling  out  the  first  attitude  question- 
naire may  influence  the  subject's  response.    ".   .   .  it  may  be  that  taking  the 
test  itself  influences  how  the  subject  will  behave  .   .   .  (Zimbardo  &  Ebbesen, 
1969j  P-   137)."    The  first  questionnaire  may  influence  the  subject's  set 
while  engaging  in  the  experimental  manipulation,  or  it  may  create  testing 
sensitization  (i.e.  influence  his  responses  to  the  second  questionnaire),  or 
it  may  do  both.    Even  without  the  reactive  effects  of  the  measurement  in- 
struments themselves,  it  is  difficult  not  to  add  certain  demand  character- 
istics to  the  experimental  procedure  in  the  before-after  paradigm.    For  in- 
stance, in  the  Davis  and  Jones  study,  the  post-measure  was  handed  to  the 
subject  after  he  had  been  given  some  bogus  "neutral"  information  on  the 
"other."   In  the  authors'  words:    "S  was  asked  to  re -rate  the  SP  [the 
"other"]  in  an  attempt  to  integrate  this  new  information  with  the  information 
already  provided  in  the  interview  (I960,  p.  405).  "    By  asking  the  subject  to 
integrate  new  information  and  fill  out  another  rating  scale  similar:  to  the 
first,  it  is  implied  that  the  subject  should  change  his  opinion. 
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Thus,  the  change  measured  in  the  typical  attitude  change  study  is 
often  not  interpretable  as  due  solely  to  change  produced  by  engagement  in 
discrepant  behavior  under  x  and  y  conditions,  but  perhaps  due  to  some  com- 
bination of  testing  sensitization,  reactive  effects  of  measurement,  and  de- 
mand characteristics,  plus --or  rather  in  interaction  with--the  independent 
variables . 

Given  these  problems  in  the  before -after  design,  the  investigator  did 
not  attempt  to  look  at  attitude  change,  but  instead  looked  merely  at  the  ef- 
fects of  certain  variables  upon  a  subject's  attitude  when  that  subject  had  en- 
gaged in  attitude  discrepant  behavior „    "Initial"  attitudes  were  assumed  to 
be  randomly  distributed  in  the  experimental  groups. 

Subjects 

Fifteen  Duke  undergraduates  engaged  in  a  pilot  study:    ten  as  pilots  for 
the  treatment  groups  and  five  as  pilots  for  the  reference  groups.    These  sub- 
jects participated  in  the  experiment  and  were  then  interviewed  about  difficul- 
ties in  comprehension,  overall  reactions  to  experimental  events,  any  suspi- 
cions they  might  have  had,   etc.    On  the  basis  of  these  interviews,  changes 
were  made  in  the  experimenter's  explanation  of  the  cover  story  to  the  sub- 
jects,   since  several  subjects  said  that  they  became  suspicious  when  the  ex- 
perimenter over -explained  the  rationale  for  the  procedure.    Following  the 
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role-play,  each  subject  in  the  pilot  group  was  asked  what  she  thought  of  her 
performance.    This  question  was  included  to  provide  information  for  testing 
Hypothesis  2.    The  majority  of  the  pilot  subjects  balked  at  answering  this 
question  and  later  said  they  had  been  somewhat  embarrassed  by  it.  Hence 
tKe  question  was  eliminated  from  the  experimental  procedure. 

The  negative  condition  instructions  were  revised  to  include  the  re- 
quirement that  subjects  not  add  specific  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
th\e  applicant's  performance.    This  was  done  because  it  was  found  that  pilot 
subjects  tended  to  reduce  the  negativity  and  therefore  the  discrepancy  of  the 
role -play  in  these  conditions.    Changes  in  tape  #4  were  made  because  pilot 
subjects  felt  this  tape  was  too  negative  to  be  believable.    The  reference  group 
iiastructions  were  revised  because  pilot  subjects  found  them  to  be  unclear. 

Eighty-eight  Duke  female  undergraduates  participated  in  the  experi- 
ment.   Of  these  88  subjects,  the  data  of  8  subjects  were  excluded  from  the 
amalysis  reported:    6  were  suspicious,   1  refused  to  participate  in  the  condi- 
tion to  which  she  was  assigned,  and  1  revealed  :rom  information  given  on 
tike  attitude  questionnaire  that  she  was  subjectively  in  a  different  condition 
firom  that  intended  by  the  induction  procedure. 

Of  the  80  subjects  used,   60  were  assigned  to  treatment  conditions  and 
2®  to  reference  conditions.    The  treatment  condition  to  be  given  to  a  subject 
was  assigned  according  to  a  random  schedule  which  distributed  the  conditions 
evenly  throughout  the  time  period  covered  by  the  experiment.    There  were 
1®  subjects  in  each  of  the  six  conditions  (see  Table  5):    (1)  positive  high 
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responsibility  (PHR),  (2)  positive  medium  responsibility  (PMR),   (3)  positive 
low  responsibility  (PLR),   (4)  negative  high  responsibility  (NHR),   (5)  negative 
medium  responsibility  (NMR),  and  (6)  negative  low  responsibility  (NLR). 

After  completion  of  the  main  experiment  (the  six  treatment  conditions), 
subjects  were  randomly  assigned  to  two  reference  group  conditions --positive 
•  and  negative  exposure  to  information.    There  were  10  subjects  in  each  of 
these  conditions. 

With  the  exception  of  those  in  the  reference  groups,   subjects  partici- 
pated to  fulfill  a  course  requirement  in  introductory  psychology  and  were  not 
paid.    Those  in  the  reference  groups  were  each  paid  one  dollar  for  partici- 
pation. 

Experimenters 

One  male  undergraduate  senior  (E-^)  and  one  female  graduate  student 
:     (E2,  the  author)  served  as  experimenters.    E-^  introduced  himself  to  the  sub- 
1    ject  and  told  her  that  he  was  employed  by  the  University.    He  explained  that 
his  job  was  to  help  select  applicants  for  work  with  a  project  involving  the 
teaching  of  culturally  deprived  children. 

Throughout  the  entire  experimental  session,  Ej  remained  ^vith  the  sub- 
ject:   he  explained  the  rationale  of  the  program  to  her,  he  ran  the  video  and 
recording  equipment  (T.V.  monitor,  camera,  and  intercom),  and  he  inter- 
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acted  with  the  subject  and  the  "applicant"  (E^)  during  the  supposed  explana- 
tion of  the  "applicant's"  task. 

Ej  was  not  informed  of  the  experimental  hypotheses  or  specific  aims 
of  the  experiment.    He  was  told  merely  that  the  effect  of  role -play  on  peo- 
ple's attitudes  was  being  examined.    Nor  did        know  the  condition  to  which 
a  subject  was  assigned  until  he  actually  gave  a  subject  her  role-play  instruc- 
tions (see  Appendix  C). 

E    was  presented  to  the  subjects  as  one  of  the  applicants  who  was  com- 
peting  for  a  position  with  the  project.    When  not  in  the  role  of  the  applicant, 
E^  ran  the  video  and  tape-recording  apparatus  and  observed  and  recorded 
subjects'  behavior  (via  the  one-way  mirror  and  intercom).    E    debriefed  the 
subjects  at  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment. 

Both  E^  and  E^  followed  a  general  script  in  interacting  with  the  sub- 
jects so  that  each  subject  was  exposed  to  the  same  basic  cover  story.  Never- 
theless, E^  was  advised  that  he  need  not  feel  compelled  to  stay  in  a  rigid 
role.    It  was  considered  extremely  important  tl  at  subjects  be  in  equivalent 
states;  at  times  this  called  for  engaging  a  particularly  anxious  subject  in  a 
conversation  about  her  own  job  experiences;  at  other  times  this  called  for 
giving  a  subject  who  seemed  suspicious  extra  rationale  for  the  procedure. 
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Apparatus 

The  experiment  was  conducted  in  two  adjacent  rooms  connected  by  a 
one-way  mirror  and  a  two-way  intercom  system  (see  Figure  1).    Room  A 
was  a  laboratory  containing  microphones  and  recording  apparatus.    On  a 
table  in  the  center  of  the  room  were  the  television  monitor  from  the  Sony 
Video  System  2000  and  several  books  dealing  with  the  teaching  of  culturally 
deprived  children.    The  video  camera  from  the  same  Sony  system  was  place 
adjacent  to  the  table  on  a  tripod. 

Ej  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  the  subject  sat  to  the  right  of  him. 
Two  of  the  walls  in  Room  A  contained  mirrored  windows,  all  of  which  were 
completely  or  partially  covered  by  shades.    The  shades  on  the  right-hand 
windows  were  raised  about  6  inches  from  the  sills.     (The  mirrored  windows 
were  actually  part  of  the  one-way  mirror  system.    This  fact  was  not  re- 
vealed to  the  subjects.) 

Room  B  was  a  carpeted  and  curtained  lour.ge  with  two  VISTA  posters 
displayed  on  the  walls.    In  the  center  of  the  room  was  a  low  coffee  table, 
holding  a  clock  and  an  Etch -A -Sketch  board,  and  surrounded  by  four  leather 
easy  chairs.    A  Wallensak  audio-tape  recorder,  a  table  holding  a  portable 
television  and  a  telephone,  and  a  video-recorder  which  connected  to  the 
video  apparatus  in  Room  A  were  ea^h  located  in  different  parts  of  the  room. 

Curtains  along  one  side  were  partially  open,   revealing  a  mirrored 
wall.    A  Kodak  movie  camera  was  attached  to  the  ceiling  and  trained  on  one 


Fig.   1.    Diagram  of  the  Rooms  in  Which  the  Experiment  Was  Conducted. 
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of  the  chairs.  This  camera,  and  the  portable  television,  were  used  as  props 
to  make  the  cover  story  more  convincing. 

Materials 

Video-Tapes 

Fifteen  children  were  interviewed.    Each  child  was  asked  to  perform 
several  role-play  tasks.    From  these  15,  an  attractive,  black,  eight -year- 
old  boy,  who  had  most  convincingly  performed  the  role-play  task,  was  final- 
ly chosen  to  play  the  role  of  a  culturally  deprived  child. 

A  total  of  ten  tapes  was  produced,  each  an  improvised  role=play  in 
which  a  job  applicant  (the  "other")  and  child  worked  together  to  spell  a  word 
on  the  Etch-A-Sketch  board.    From  these  ten,  three  video-tapes  were  se- 
lected (see  Table  3):    neutral  tape  #2^  (in  which  the  applicant  did  a  fair  but 
unimpressive  job),  positive  tape  #3  (in  which  the  applicant  did  an  excellent 
job,  enabling  the  child  to  learn  the  task  quickly  and  to  enjoy  the  experience), 
and  negative  tape  #4  (in  which  the  applicant  was  nervous  and  abrupt  with  the 
child;  here  the  applicant  obviously  was  more  concerned  with  her  own  per- 
formance than  with  teaching  the  child).    Some  editing  and  splicing  was  done 
to  eliminate  exchanges  between  the  applicant  and  the  child  which  seemed  to 


lc    Films  are  numbered  in  order  of  their  appearance  in  the  experiment. 
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Table  2 

Description  of  Video-Tapes  in  Order  of  Their  Appearance 


Tape  #1  In  this  tape  the  focus  is  on  an  empty  easy  chair  in  Room 

B.    After  about  two  minutes  a  door  in  the  room  opens  and 

(4  min.)  the  applicant  is  heard  saying  to  someone  outside  the 

room:    "Thank  you,   Dr.  Shows."    Now  the  applicant  walks 
into  the  room,   seats  herself  in  the  easy  chair  and  begins 
to  fill  out  forms.    The  tape  continues  in  this  fashion--the 
applicant,  unaware  that  she  is  being  watched,  quietly  fill- 
ing out  forms . 


Tape  #2  In  this  tape  the  applicant  is  trying  to  teach  an  eight-year - 

old  black  child  how  to  write  the  word  "dog"  on  the  Etch- 

(Neutral)  A -Sketch  board.    The  applicant  manipulates  the  horizon- 

tal knob,  while  the  child  manipulates  the  vertical  knob. 

(1  i/2  min.)  The  applicant  goes  about  the  job  in  a  business-like  way. 

There  is  no  particular  rapport  established  between  her 
and  the  child.  She  gets  the  job  done  by  telling  the  child 
what  to  do.  She  does  not  help  him  learn.  On  the  other 
hand,   she  is  not  particularly  cold  or  sharp  with  the  child. 

Tape  #3  In  this  tape  the  applicant  is  trying  to  teach  the  same  child 

how  to  write  the  word  "man"  on  the  Etch-A -Sketch  board. 

(Positive)  The  applicant  and  the  child  are  obviously  both  enjoying 

themselves.    There  is  good  rapport  between  the  two.  The 

(3  min.)  child  is  very  interested  and  involved  in  the  task  and  does 

well,    The  applicant  praises  the  child  and  asks  him  ques- 
tions as  he  works  to  make  him  aware  of  the  principles  of 
how  the  task  is  done.    The  child,  toward  the  end,  makes 
the  task  into  a  game  and  the  applicant  follows  his  lead. 
At  the  conclusion,  the  child  picks  up  the  board  and  proud- 
ly announces:    "We  spelled  the  word  'man'!" 
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Table  2  (continued) 


Tape  #4  In  this  tape  the  applicant  is  trying  to  teach  the  same 

child  how  to  write  the  word  "man"  on  the  Etch-A-Sketch 

(Negative)  board.    The  applicant  seems  anxious  and  appears  to  be 

taking  it  out  on  the  child.    There  is  a  harshness  to  her 

(3  min. )  comments;  for  example,   she  never  praises  the  child  when 

he  does  well  but  instead  focuses  on  his  mistakes  with  com 
ments  such  as  "Pay  attention  ! "  or  "That1  s  not  too  good." 
The  applicant  sighs  often.    Her  concern  is  obviously  not 
with  teaching  the  child  but  rather  with  getting  the  task 
done  quickly  and  efficiently.    The  child  responds  by  sulk- 
ing and  then  by  letting  his  attention  wander. 
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spoil  an  otherwise  good  effect. 

These  films  were  then  shown  to  five  psychology  graduate  students  and 
one  faculty  member.    They  were  asked  to  rate  the  three  video  tapes  as  either 
neutral,  positive,  or  negative.    In  all  cases,  the  judges  and  E^  agreed  on 
the  values  assigned  to  the  tapes.    In  addition,  the  judges  were  asked  to  com- 
ment on  the  believability  of  each  of  the  tapes.    In  all  cases,  the  judges  felt 
the  tapes  were  believable. 

In  addition  to  the  three  teaching  video-tapes,  another  tape,  #1,  was 
produced  to  eliminate  the  deus -ex-machina  quality  of  the  applicant's  first 
appearance  in  Room  B,  and  to  increase  the  believability  of  the  cover  story. 
In  this  tape,  the  job  applicant  made  her  first  appearance.    She  entered  Room 
B,  sat  in  one  of  the  chairs,  and  began  to  fill  out  forms. 

Task 

The  applicant  was  required  to  perform  a  task  which  would  fit  in  appro- 
priately with  the  cover  story.    The  Etch-A-Sketch  was  chosen  to  provide  a 
supposed  visual  motor  task  for  use  in  the  selection  procedure.    Etch -A  - 
Sketch  is  a  board  with  a  knob  on  each  side  and  a  clear  window  in  the  center. 
Turning  the  right-hand  knob  produces  a  vertical  line  in  the  window,  while 
turning  the  left-hand  knob  produces  a  horizontal  line  in  the  window.  Turning 
both  knobs  at  the  same  time  produces  curved  or  diagonal  lines.    Lines  are 


erased  by  shaking  the  board. 

For  the  purposes  of  judging  an  applicant,  the  subject  was  led  to  believe 
that  the  applicant  was  to  teach  a  child  how  to  write  a  word  on  the  Etch -A  - 
Sketch  board.    This  particular  task  provided  an  opportunity  to  vary  the  type 

I 
i 

of  interaction  between  the  child  and  the  applicant.    This  also  provided  a  task 
which  seemed  appropriate  for  working  with  culturally  deprived  children. 
Further,   since  the  details  of  any  particular  trial  on  the  Etch-A -Sketch  board 

I 

were  not  clearly  visible  via  video-tape,  a  subject  was  forced  to  attend  to 
what  was  most  relevant  to  the  experiment--the  applicant  and  her  behavior 
toward  the  child  rather  than  to  the  task  itself. 

Specific  Procedure 

Treatment  Groups 

The  procedure  was  administered  to  subjects  individually.  Each  ses- 
sion took  approximately  45  minutes,  15  minutes  of  which  were  spent  on  ex- 
tensive debriefing  and  explanation.  The  entire  experiment  was  carried  out 
over  a  period  of  five  months. 

Subjects  were  recruited  by  sign-up  sheets,  ostensibly  "to  assist  in  a 
procedure  for  selecting  job  applicants."  At  no  time  was  the  procedure  re- 
ferred to  as  an  experiment. 

V/hen  a  subject  arrived  she  was  met  by  Mr.  Dzuiban  (Ej)  who  intro- 
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Table  3 


Events  from  a  Subject's  Standpoint 


Room  A 


Room  B 


Mr.  Dzuiban  (Ej) 


Mrs.  Vance  (E£) 


receives  cover  story- 
is  led  to  believe  that  she  is  needed 
to  pose  as  student  evaluator  to 
assist  Ej  in  selecting  job  appli- 
cants 

sees  on  closed-circuit  T.V.  the 
applicant  enter  Room  B  (video- 
tape #1) 

leaves  Room  A  with  Ej  for  the  sup- 
posed purpose  of  meeting  and  ex- 
plaining to  the  applicant  her  task 


is  introduced  to  the  applicant 

Ej  explains  the  task  to  the  applicant 

applicant  asks  questions  about  the 
task 


is  informed  that  the  applicant  will 
be  required  to  complete  the  task 
with  the  child  twice:    once  before 
receiving  the  subject's  "pretend" 


Ej  and  subject  leave  Room  B  sup- 
posedly leaving  the  applicant  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  child  she 
will  be  working  with 


Table  3  (continued) 
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Room  A 


Room  B 


Mr.  Dzuiban  (EjJ 


Mrs.  Vance  (E^) 


evaluation,  and  once  after- -so 
that        can  determine  what  effect 
an  extreme  evaluation  of  the  appli- 
cant will  have  on  her  work  with 
the  child 

sees  the  applicant  perform  once 
(video-tape  #2) 

receives  role -play  instructions 

gives  role -play  in  front  of  camera 
while  supposedly  being  televised 
and  appearing  on  closed-circuit 
T.V.  to  the  applicant 

sees  the  applicant  perform  a  sec- 
ond time  (video-tape  #3  or  #4) 

fills  out  "control"  (attitude)  ques- 
tionnaire 


is  interviewed  for  suspicions 


is  debriefed  by  E£  and  asked  for 
comments 


duced  himself  and  then  proceeded  with  the  cover  story.    The  subject  was  led 
to  believe  that  students  were  needed  to  assist  in  a  project  run  by  the  Univer- 
sity to  select  teachers  from  among  job  applicants  to  work  with  culturally  de- 
prived children.    Subjects  were  told  that  applicants  were  Duke  seniors  in 
psychology  or  sociology.    Ej  stated  that  he  had  been  hired  by  the  University 
to  run  part  of  the  selection  procedure.    He  then  elaborated  as  follows:  "In 
this  part  of  the  screening  program,  I  am  interested  in  judging  applicants  in 
terms  of  how  they  react  to  extreme  evaluations  of  themselves --can  they  ac- 
cept praise  or  criticism  of  themselves  without  letting  it  have  a  poor  effect  on 
their  performance  as  a  teacher."    Citing  some  bogus  research  indicating 
that  students  are  better  evaluators  of  other  students  than  expert  teachers  or 
employers,         explained  that  this  was  why  the  University  wanted  students  to 
help  in  the  selection  procedure.    The  subject  was  then  asked  if  she  would  like 
to  help  by  acting  as  a  confederate  and  pose  as  a  student  e valuator.    After  a 
subject  agreed  to  this,  E^  looked  at  a  list  and  said,   "Let's  see,  you  have 
been  assigned  to  applicant  #15,  Terry  Vance."    Ej  then  switched  on  the  video 
monitor  (E2*s  signal  to  play  video-tape  #1)  and  explained  that  the  room  they 
were  in  was  connected  to  another  room  via  closed-circuit  T.  V.,  and  that  the 
camera  in  the  other  room  allowed  them  to  watch  what  happened  without  being 
seen.    After  tape  #1  had  run  several  minutes  (see  description  of  tape,  Table 
3,  p„       ),  Ej  switched  off  the  monitor.    He  then  asked  the  subject  if  she  had 
ever  seen  an  Etch-A-Sketch  board  before  and  if  she  knew  how  it  worked. 
(All  subjects  were  familiar  with  tb-  Etch -A -Sketch. ) 
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Ej  then  instructed  the  subject: 

You  and  I  will  go  into  the  next  room  and  meet  the  applicant;  I  will  intro- 
duce you  as  a  student  e valuator.    The  applicant  has  been  with  Dr.  Shows, 
the  director  of  this  project,  in  another  part  of  the  selection  procedure. 
When  we're  in  the  next  room,  I'll  explain  the  task  to  the  applicant.  She 
will  be  working  with  the  Etch-A-Sketch  board  on  a  visual  motor  coopera- 
tive task  with  one  of  the  children.    Why  don't  you,  after  I  explain  the  task 
to  her,  ask  her  a  question  so  that  she  sees  you  as  an  evaluator.  Let's 
see  (pause),  you  might  ask  her  if  she's  ever  been  observed  working  with 
children  before.    Also,   if  she  asks  any  questions  that  you  feel  you  can 
answer,  please  do.    This  will  further  give  her  the  idea  that  you  are  the 
authority.    Oh,  before  we  go,   slip  this  lab  coat  on--it  will  help  you  look 
the  part. 

then  proceeded  with  the  subject  to  Room  B.  As  E^  and  the  subject 
entered,  was  sitting  in  the  chair  (in  the  same  position,  clothing,  etc.,  as 
in  tape  #1)  and  looked  up  nervously  and  smiled.  Ej  introduced  himself.  He 
introduced  the  subject  as,  "the  student  who  will  be  evaluating  you  this  hour" 
and  proceeded  to  explain  and  demonstrate  the  task  to  E-,.  E^  asked  several 
questions  (see  Appendix  A)  about  the  task,  addressing  herself  to  the  subject 
as  well  as  to  E  j . 

Next  Ej  explained  to  E^:    "We  will  be  watching  you  work  with  the  child 
on  closed-circuit  T.  V.  as  part  of  the  selection  procedure.    I  will  contact 
you  on  the  intercom  to  find  out  when  the  child  has  arrived  and  to  instruct  you 

when  to  begin.  "    At  this  point,  Ej  suggested  that  he  and  Miss   (subject's 

name)  return  to  Room  A.  then  asked  if  she  might  practice  the  task  while 

waiting  for  the  child  to  arrive.    If  the  subject  did  not  answer  this  question, 
replied  in  the  affirmative. 

and  the  subject  then  left  E?  an<^  returned  to  Room  A  where  he  com- 


merited  to  the  subject: 

I'm  actually  interested  in  the  way  the  applicant  goes  about  working  with 
the  child  .   .   .  I'm  going  to  be  comparing  how  she  does  now  with  how  she 
does  a  second  time  after  she  has  received  an  extreme  evaluation,   so  that 
I  can  determine  what  effect  an  extreme  evaluation  of  her  will  have  on  her 
work  with  the  child. 

continued: 

This  is  where  you  come  in:    after  we  watch  her  perform  the  first  time,  I 
will  ask  you  to  give  a  pretend  evaluation  of  her.    She  will  see  you  on 
closed-circuit  T.  V.  ,  just  as  we  saw  her  when  she  first  entered  the  room. 
She  will  think  that  the  evaluation  you  give  is  your  real  evaluation  of  her, 
though  actually  I'll  be  telling  you  what  kinds  of  things  I  want  you  to  say. 
I'll  give  you  more  details  later.    Let's  watch  her  now. 

After  these  remarks  Ej  went  to  the  intercom  panel  connecting  Room  A 
with  Room  B  and  asked  E^>  if  the  child  had  arrived  and  if  the  applicant  was 
ready  to  begin.    E^  responded  that  the  child  had  arrived  but  that  "I  just  let 
him  go  get  a  drink  of  water --is  that  O.K.?    He  ought  to  be  back  in  a  sec." 
Ej  used  this  as  an  opportunity  to  make  sure  the  subject  understood  the  pro- 
cedure and  specifically  to  ascertain  that  the  subject  understood  her  task. 

Checking  with  the  applicant  via  the  intercom,   E-^  supposedly  ascer- 
tained that  the  child  had  returned  and  that  the  applicant  was  now  ready  to  be- 
gin.   E-^  then  told  the  applicant  to  work  with  the  child  and  write  the  word 
"dog"  on  the  Etch-A-Sketch  board. 

At  this  point,  Ej  turned  on  the  T.  V.  monitor  and  tape  #2  (neutral).  j 
Upon  completion  of  the  tape,   Ej  went  to  the  control  panel  and  said:  "Thank 
you,  Miss  Vance.    The  evaluator,  Miss  ,  will  be  giving  you  her  evalua- 
tion in.  just  a  few  minutes.    Please  send  the  child  from  the  room  during  the 
evaluation.  " 


_ 
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Ej  next  consulted  his  clipboard  to  find  out  which  condition  the  subject 
had  been  assigned  to.    (Prior  to  this  the  subject  had  been  randomly  assigned 
to  one  of  six  treatment  conditions  involving  variations  in  responsibility  level 
and  type  of  role.)    Each  subject  was  assigned  to  either  a  positive  or  negative 
role  with  instructions  as  follows: 

Positive . 

Whatever  you  may  think  of  her  performance,   for  the  purpose  of  our 
procedure  I  want  you  to  act  as  if  she  were  just  great--as  if  she  seemed 
extremely  pleasant,  an  easy  person  for  anyone  to  work  with.    Give  her 
the  general  idea  that  she  really  has  a  talent  for  teaching  and  that  she's  a 
nice  person,  that  you  can't  imagine  children  not  liking  her,  etc. 

Try  to  make  it  as  realistic  as  you  can.    It's  important  that  you  sound 
convincing--as  if  you  really  believe  what  you  say. 

Negative . 

"Whatever  you  may  think  of  her  performance,  for  the  purpose  of  our 
procedure  I  want  you  to  act  as  if  she  were  just  terrible --as  if  she  seemed 
extremely  unpleasant,  a  difficult  person  for  anyone  to  work  with.  Give 
her  the  general  idea  that  she  doesn't  have  the  slightest  idea  how  to  teach 
and  that  she's  not  a  nice  person,  that  you  can't  imagine  children  liking  her, 
etc . 

Try  to  make  it  as  realistic  as  you  can.    It's  important  that  you  sound 
convincing- -as  if  you  really  believe  what  you  say. 

Following  the  role-assignment,  each  subject  was  assigned  to  one  of 
three  treatments  involving  variations  in  responsibility  level  (low,  medium, 
high--consisting  of  variations  in  choice,  anticipation  of  future  interaction, 
and  anticipation  of  harm  to  the  applicant). 

Low  Responsibility. 

The  applicant  will  naturally  be  informed  immediately  after  we  observe 
the  effect  of  your  role -play  that  this  was  not  your  true  opinion  of  her,  but 
what  we  asked  you  to  say  for  the  purposes  of  the  selection  procedure.  In 
fact,  if  you  wish  you  will  have  a  chance  to  see  her  again  and  tell  her  your 
true  opinion  or  anything  else  you  might  want  to  say  to  her. 


Terry  has  been  told  before  she  agreed  to  go  through  the  selection  pro- 
cedure that,   since  we  have  no  idea  how  the  judges  will  be  evaluating  her, 
she  may  hear  some  surprising  or  disturbing  comments  about  herself. 

Medium  Re sponsibility . 

Though  we  would  like  to  tell  the  applicant  that  this  does  not  represent 
your  true  opinion,  we  have  found  that  we  can't  do  this  and  continue  to  do 
the  necessary  evaluations. 

Terry  has  been  told  before  she  agreed  to  go  through  the  selection  pro- 
cedure that,   since  we  have  no  idea  how  the  judges  will  be  evaluating  her, 
she  may  hear  some  surprising  or  disturbing  comments  about  herself. 

High  Responsibility. 

Though  we  would  like  to  tell  the  applicant  that  this  does  not  represent 
your  true  opinion,  we  have  found  that  we  can't  do  this  and  continue  to  do 
the  necessary  evaluations. 

Naturally,  when  people  feel  that  they  are  under  evaluation  they  some- 
times take  it  to  heart.  So,  if  you  think  you  would  not  feel  right  about  en- 
gaging in  an  evaluation  which  does  not  reflect  your  true  feelings  and  want 
to  quit  now,  this  is  naturally  your  choice. 

In  this  case,  we  would  discontinue  this  hour's  screening  and  start  over 
again  with  another  student  at  another  time.    But  we  would,  to  be  fair  to 
you,  give  you  experimental  credit  anyway.    What  do  you  say?    Shall  we 
count  you  in  .   .   .  ? 

The  subject  was  then  informed  that  she  would  be  giving  the  evaluation 
via  closed-circuit  T.  V,  explained  that  he  would  be  operating  the  camera, 

irso  that  the  applicant  can  watch  you  on  her  monitor  without  your  being  dis- 
tiracted  by  seeing  her  reactions."    The  subject  was  then  given  some  advice 
aad  encouragement  as  to  how  to  think  up  an  appropriate  role -play.  Subjects 
were  asked  not  to  give  specific  suggestions  to  the  applicant  but  merely  to 
ciriticize  or  praise  in  a  general  way. 

The  subject  was  told  that  she  could  spend  as  much  time  as  she  wanted 
desvising  a  role -play  and  that  she  could  jot  down  notes  but  should  not  write 
orat  what  she  was  going  to  say  nor  read  from  her  notes  during  the  actual  role- 
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play. 

Indicating  that  the  subject  was  to  talk  for  about  a  minute  and  a  half,  Ej 
continued:  "Don't  worry  about  faltering  or  pausing--it  should  be  spontaneous 
If  it  were  too  polished,  it  wouldn't  be  believable.  " 

When  a  subject  indicated  her  readiness  to  begin  (preparation  time 
varied  from  about  half  a  minute  to  10  minutes),  E^  went  to  the  camera,  got 
the  subject  into  focus  and  then  switched  on  the  T.  V.  monitor  upon  which  the 
subject's  image  was  projected.    E^  explained:    "This  will  let  you  see  your- 
self to  see  how  you'll  be  looking  to  the  applicant  when  she  turns  on  her  moni- 
tor.   I'll  turn  our  monitor  off  now  so  that  you  won't  be  distracted  while  you 
give  the  evaluation.  " 

E]^  next  turned  to  the  control  panel  to  instruct  E^:    "Miss  Vance,  will 
you  please  turn  on  your  monitor  and  watch  the  evaluation  carefully."  He 
then  signalled  the  subject  to  begin  the  role -play. 

Upon  completion  of  the  role -play,  Ej  informed  E2  via  intercom  that 
she  should  call  the  child  in  to  work  at  the  task  again,  "this  time,   spelling  the 
word  'man' .  " 

Ej  turned  on  the  T.  V.  monitor,  and  he  and  the  subject  watched  video- 
tape #3  (if  the  subject  had  been  assigned  to  a  positive  condition)  or  tape  #4 
(if  the  subject  had  been  assigned  to  a  negative  condition).    During  the  show- 
ing of  he  tape,   Ej  pretended  to  watch  carefully  and  jotted  down  notes  from 
time  to  time. 

Upon  completion  of  tape  #3  or  #4,  Ej  told  the  subject: 
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Naturally,  through  the  course  of  meeting  and  observing  an  applicant, 
students  who  have  helped  us  in  this  procedure  form  their  own  opinions  of 
an  applicant „    This  naturally  affects  the  way  in  which  they  give  the  evalu- 
ation.   So  we  have  to  control  for  this.    We  need  a  standard  effect.  The 
same  is  true  for  your  feelings  about  engaging  in  a  role -play.    This  too 
affects  the  style  of  the  role -play.    So,  as  a  control,  we  need  your  real 
opinions  and  feelings  about  this.    All  of  this  is  very  important  as  a  con- 
trol but  won't  in  any  way  affect  the  applicant's  chances  in  the  program. 
So  please  be  frank  on  this  control  questionnaire. 

Ej  then  handed  the  subject  the  questionnaire.    When  the  subject  had 

completed  the  questionnaire,  E^  asked  several  questions  (see  Appendix  E)  to 

ascertain  whether  or  not  the  subject  was  suspicious.    Following  this,  the 

subject  was  informed  that  Miss  Vance  was  actually  an  experimenter.    At  this 

point,  E    entered  Room  A,  introduced  herself  and  then  proceeded  to  explain 

thoroughly  the  deception  and  purposes  of  the  experiment.    The  subject  was 

asked  for  her  specific  comments  and  perceptions.    Finally,  the  subject  was 

asked  not  to  discuss  the  experiment  with  other  students. 


Reference  Groups 

In  the  experimental  procedure  an  attempt  was  made  to  maximize  those 
conditions  predicted  as  increasing  the  chances  that  initial  irresponsibility 
will  have  a  greater  effect  on  a  person's  attitude  than  initial  responsibility. 
There  has  been  no  attempt  to  examine  the  effect  of  each  of  these  three  con- 
ditions individually. 


1.  A  study  of  the  conditions  individually  would  necessitate  adding  18  more 
I   groups:    positive  high,  medium  and  ;.ow  responsibility  and  negative  high, 
medium  and  low  responsibility  for  each  of  the  three  conditions. 

I 
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Were  there  unlimited  time  and  resources,  other  treatment  conditions 
could  profitably  have  been  added.    The  effect  of  improvising  the  role -play 
could  have  been  studied  by  including  control  groups  in  which  subjects  read  a 
role-play  script.    The  effect  of  emotional  involvement  could  have  been  stud- 
ied by  including  a  procedure  which  minimized  a  subject's  involvement.  The 
effect  of  final  responsibility  induction  could  have  been  studied  by  including 
control  groups  in  which  subjects  were  not  exposed  to  feedback. 

Of  these  possible  control  groups,  the  most  essential  would  have  been 
the  one  not  exposed  to  feedback,  since  one  of  the  main  contentions  of  this  in- 
vestigator is  that  final  responsibility  induction  for  a  discrepant  act  (a  vari- 
able which  has  been  neglected  in  previous  studies)  may  have  more  influence 
on  a  person  than  initial  responsibility  induction. 

In  a  sense,  each  treatment  group  acted  as  a  control  for  every  other 
treatment  group.    Nevertheless,  aside  from  the  question  of  the  individual 
contribution  of  each  of  the  three  conditions  on  the  subject's  final  attitude,  the 
question  remained     What  would  a  subject's  opinion  of  the  applicant  be  if  she 
met  the  applicant,  watched  her  interact  with  the  child  both  times  (tape  #2  and 
tape  #3,  or  tapes  #2  and  #4),  and  was  exposed  to  essentially  the  same  story 
but  did  not  engage  in  role -play?    In  other  words,  what  difference  did  com- 
posing the  role-play  and  actually  engaging  in  it  make  on  a  subject's  attitude? 
In  order  to  begin  to  answer  this  question,  a  control  group  would  need  to  in- 
clude (as  did  the  treatment  conditions)  three  separate  levels  of  responsibility 
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induction.    This,  of  course,  is  impossible,   since  a  subject  cannot  be  made 
to  feel  responsible  in  a  control  condition  where  there  is  no  engagement  in 
discrepant  behavior  for  which  to  feel  responsible. 

Eliminating  responsibility  induction,  the  next  best  method  to  provide 
information  on  this  question  would  be  a  yoked  control.    In  the  yoked  control, 
two  subjects  would  participate  in  the  experiment  simultaneously  until  the 
role -play.    At  that  point,  one  subject  would  engage  in  the  role -play  while  the 
other  subject  watched.    The  problem  with  this  procedure,  aside  from  the 
greater  number  of  subjects  required  and  the  greater  need  for  coordination  of 
subjects,   is  that  it  changes  the  original  experiment  by  adding  (to  an  already 
complex  procedure)  the  extra  variable  of  the  presence  of  a  peer  group  audi- 
ence. 

Due  to  these  problems,  the  attempt  to  create  a  parallel  control  group 
was  abandoned.    However,  two  other  groups  (henceforth  referred  to  as  "ref- 
erence" groups)  were  added  to  the  experiment  to  assess  the  opinion  of  sub- 
jects who  did  not  engage  in  role -play  and  who  w^re  therefore  not  as  involved 
in  the  entire  procedure  as  subjects  who  did  role -play. 

Twenty  female  subjects  were  randomly  assigned  to  a  positive  or  nega- 
tive reference  group.    These  groups  differed  in  several  respects^  from  the 
treatment  groups;  the  extent  to  which  they  can  be  directly  compared  to  the 

1.    Some  of  these  differences  (for  example,   running  Reference  subjects  at 
a  different  motivation --these  subjects  were  paid  while  others  were  given 
experimental  credit  for  a  course)  were  not  planned  but  came  abcut  through 
problems  in  timing  and  procedural  difficulties. 
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Table  4 


Comparison  of  Treatment  and  Reference  Groups 


Treatment  Groups 

Reference  Groups 

1. 

Introductory  psychology  stu- 
dents . 

1 . 

Mixed  group--only  about  half 
were  introductory  psychology 
students.    The  other  half  were 
general  summer  school  students. 

2. 

Subjects  run  during  the  regular 
school  semester. 

2. 

Subjects  run  during  summer 
school  session. 

3. 

Motivated  by  course  credit  for 
participation. 

3. 

Motivated  by  payment  for  parti- 
cipation. 

4. 

Subjects  met  and  interacted 
with  the  applicant,   engaged  in 
role-play,  were  led  to  believe 
the  applicant's  performance 
with  the  child  was  live  and  that 
they  had  an  effect  upon  the  appli- 
cant. 

4. 

Subjects  did  not  meet  or  interact 
with  the  applicant,  did  not  en- 
gage in  role -play,  were  told  that 
the  video-tapes  were  video-tapes 
made  previously. 
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treatment  groups  is  therefore  somewhat  limited. 

The  reference  group  procedure  was  administered  to  subjects  individu- 
ally.   Each  session  took  approximately  20  minutes,  about  four  minutes  of 
which  were  spent  on  debriefing  and  explanation.    Each  Reference  subject 
(RS)  was  recruited  by  a  sign-up  sheet,   ostensibly  "to  assist  in  a  procedure 
for  selecting  job  applicants."   At  no  time  was  the  procedure  referred  to  as 
an  experiment. 

When  a  Reference  subject  arrived  she  was  met  by  Mr.  Dzuiban  (E^), 
who  introduced  himself  and  then  proceeded  to  tell  RS  about  the  university- 
sponsored  program  to  select  job  applicants  to  work  with  culturally  deprived 
children.    From  this  point  on,  the  procedure  differed  from  the  procedure 
used  in  treatment  conditions.    E told  RS:    "Last  semester,  I  had  students 
help  me  with  the  job  selection  procedure  because  research  has  shown  that 
students  are  better  judges  of  their  peers  and  have  greater  influence  or  im- 
pact on  them  than  do  experts  or  employers." 

Following  this  explanation,  E^  explained  that  the  aim  of  the  selection 
procedure  was  to  determine  how  applicants  react  to  extreme  evaluations  of 
themselves.    Ej  told  Reference  subjects  that  (last  semester)  students  had 
role -played  pretend  evaluations  of  applicants  to  determine  how  applicants' 
performances  were  affected  by  the  evaluation.    Further,  E,  told  Reference 
subjects  that  after  completing  the  r^ie-play  evaluation  the  students  last 
semester  gave  their  real  evaluations  of  the  applicants  via  questionnaire. 

At  this  point  the  RS  was  informed  that  she  was  assigned  to  a  control 
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group.    A  control  group  was  necessary,  E^  explained,  because: 

As  I  was  running  the  screening  procedure  last  semester,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  if  a  student  gave  a  pretend  evaluation  to  the  applicant  before  we 
obtained  an  assessment  of  the  student's  real  evaluation,  the  pretend  eval- 
uation might  bias  the  real  one.    It  is  very  important  for  us  to  know  if  the 
role-play  evaluation  did,  in  fact,  influence  a  student's  rating  of  the  appli- 
cant. 

Each  Reference  subject  was  then  told  that  she  had  been  assigned  as  a 
control  for  student  e valuator  #15.    Her  job,  E^  explained,  was  to  watch  the 
same  applicant  whom  this  student  (#15)  had  observed  and  to  give  her  (the 
Reference  subject's)  opinion  of  this  applicant.    E^  continued:    "In  this  way, 
we  can  compare  your  rating  of  the  applicant  with  the  student's  rating  and 
check  out  if  her  participation  in  the  role -play  biased  her  final  evaluation.  " 

Ej  then  played  video-tape  #2  (neutral).    Next  he  read  the  RS  the  sup- 
posed role -play  instructions  of  student  #15  (reading  the  positive  instructions 
for  those  RSs  assigned  to  positive  conditions  and  the  negative  instructions  for 
those  RSs  assigned  to  negative  conditions).    E^  explained  how  the  role-play 
was  performed.    He  then  played  video-tape  #3  or  #4  (positive  or  negative), 
explaining  that  this  was  the  applicant's  performance  after  she  had  received 
the  role -play  evaluation. 

After  RS  viewed  the  applicant's  supposed  second  performance,   she  was 
asked  to  fill  out  questionnaire  form  B  (see  Appendix  A).    She  was  assured 
that  her  answers  would  have  no  effect  on  the  applicant's  chances  for  a  job 
and  were  for  control  purposes  only. 


Assessment  Scales 
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Attitude  Rating  Scale  (Post-Test  Only) 

The  main  dependent  variables  were  assessed  by  a  rating  scale  (see 
Appendix  A)  constructed  specifically  to  reflect  (1)  the  subject's  feelings  or 
opinions  of  the  applicant  and  (2)  the  subject's  feelings  about  giving  a  dis- 
crepant role -play  evaluation  of  the  applicant. 

The  scale  was  composed  of  seven  adjective  pairs  taken  from  the  evalu- 
ative factor  of  the  Semantic  Differential „    A  subject  was  requested  to  rate 
her  opinions  or  feelings  of  the  applicant  on  an  11 -point  graphic  scale  as  be- 
ing more  closely  related  to  one  or  the  other  of  a  pair  of  opposites  such  as 
"good-bad"  or  "pleasa.nt -unpleasant.  "    Positive  and  negative  sides  of  the 
scale  were  alternated  randomly  so  that  a  possible  cumulative  bias  would  be 
eliminated.    Using  the  same  scale  (arranged  in  a  different  order  on  a  separ- 
ate page),  the  subject  rated  her  feelings  about  engaging  in  a  discrepant  role- 
play. 

In  addition,  there  were  three  questions  referring  to  the  applicant's 
second  performance  (see  Appendix  A);  these  questions  were  included  to  check 
on  a  subject's  perception  of  this  second  performance.    These  questions  per- 
tained to  how  the  applicant's  second  performance  differed  from  the  first  and 
to  how  responsible  a  subject  felt  for  the  differences  perceived. 
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Role -Play  Rating  Scale 

Each  role -play  performance  was  audio-taped,,    However,  of  the  60 
subjects  in  the  experimental  conditions,   seven  of  the  role-play  performances 
were  inaudible  on  tape  and  were  thus  excluded  from  the  analysis.    Upon  com- 
pletion of  the  experiment,  three  independent  raters  (a  male  psychology  grad- 
uate, a  female  psychology  undergraduate,  and  a  female  grade-school  and 
drama  teacher)  listened  to  the  tapes  and  afterwards  filled  out  rating  forms. 
The  rating  form  consisted  of  six  questions  to  be  rated  on  a  5-point  graphic 
scale  (see  Appendix  B).    The  questions  pertained  to  overall  performance,  as 
well  as  to  measurement  of  specifics  such  as  involvement  in  the  role,  tone  of 
voice,  sincerity,  creativity  of  content,  and  attempts  to  escape  responsibility. 

Raters  were  informed  of  the  general  nature  of  the  role-play  task  but 
were  not  informed  of  the  purpose  of  the  experiment,  nor  of  the  various  hypo- 
theses.   Raters  were  cautioned  against  specific  biases:    tending  to  rate  either 
positive  or  negative  role-plays  consistently  higher  or  showing  partiality  to 
role-players  with  certain  accents  or  speech  patterns.    Several  sample  tapes 
were  listened  to  and  discussed  before  the  actual  ratings  were  made.  Fur- 
thermore,  after  a  rater  completed  rating  all  subjects  he  was  asked  to  write 
a  paragraph  describing  any  particular  difficulties  or  biases  he  might  have 
had  in  rating  the  role -play  performances. 


Summary  of  Data  Collected 
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For  each  subject  the  following  data  were  obtained: 

1.  Liking  of  the  applicant. 

2.  Liking  of  the  self. 

3.  Perceptions  of  the  experimental  situation. 

4„    A  rating  of  the  subject's  role -play  performance. 


Chapter  III 
RESULTS 


The  data  of  the  role -play  subjects  were  first  inspected  to  determine 
the  validity  of  the  experimental  manipulations.    Of  the  three  supplementary 
questions  (see  Appendix  A)  only  the  second  and  third  were  considered  in  the 
analysis.    These  remaining  questions  were  examined  to  determine  the  effect 

I 
j 

on  the  subjects'  responses  of  type  of  role-play  and  degree  of  responsibility. 

Next,  attention  was  turned  to  the  effect  of  these  two  independent  vari- 
ables (type  of  role  and  responsibility)  upon  the  three  dependent  variables: 
liking  of  other,  liking  of  self,  and  role -play  performance.    The  data  were 
inspected  in  the  following  order:    the  main  effect  of  type  of  role -play,  the 
main  effect  of  degree  of  responsibility,  the  interaction  effect  of  type  of  role- 
play  with  responsibility,  and  the  effect  of  responsibility  both  on  positive 
role -players  and  on  negative  role -player  s  /  Finally,  an  additional  analysis 
was  presented  to  investigate  further  the  effect  of  responsibility  instructions 

J 

j     upon  the  subjects. 

1.  For  a  review  of  the  hypotheses,   see  pages  54  and  55. 

(92) 
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Overview 

The  type  of  role  (positive  or  negative)  had  a  clearly  significant  effect, 
in  the  expected  direction,  upon  all  three  dependent  variables.    The  effect  of 
the  degree  of  initial  responsibility,  however,  was  negligible.    There  was  a 
main  effect  on  liking  of  the  other,  but  this  was  due  solely  to  the  difference 
between  Reference  groups  subjects  and  Responsibility  subjects.  Among 
Negative  role -player  s,  a  significant  difference  in  liking  of  the  other  was  re- 
flected only  by  the  sociability  rating:    Medium  and  Low  Responsibility  sub- 
jects differed  from  each  other  and  Reference  group  subjects  differed  from 
Responsibility  subjects. 

Examination  of  the  Experimental  Manipulations 

In  addition  tc  rating  the  other  and  self,   each  subject  (save  those  in  the 
Reference  groups)  answered  three  questions  on  the  same  11 -point  scale. 
The  first  two  questions  were  included  as  a  check  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
initial  responsibility  instructions.    The  third  question  was  included  to  check 
on  the  effectiveness  of  the  feedback  condition,  i.e.  subjects'  perceptions  of 
the  other's  final  performance.    The  data  from  these  three  questions  were 
analyzed  within  a  2  x  3  multivariate  analysis  of  variance. 
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Table  5  presents  the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  responses  to 
questions  2  and  3.    The  associated  multiple  analyses  of  variances  are  found 
in  Table  6. 

Question  1:  How  much  would  you  say  the  applicant's  reactions  during 
her  second  performance  were  affected  by  what  you  did? 
That  is,  to  what  extent  did  you  cause  her  reactions?  Due 
to  what  I  did?    Due  to  factors  within  herself? 

due  to  what  I  did  due  to  factors  within  herself 

This  question  was  designed  to  reveal  the  subject's  locus  of  causality 

for  the  other's  final  performance.    However,   subjects  found  it  ambiguous. 

The  majority  of  subjects  asked  E^  to  explain  this  question  when  they  came 

to  it  on  the  questionnaire.    During  the  debriefing  session,  many  subjects 

mentioned  that  even  with  the  experimenter's  explanation  they  still  had  had 

trouble  understanding  how  to  interpret  this  question.    Therefore,  question  1 

was  not  included  in  the  present  analysis. 

Question  2:  The  applicant  was  influenced  by  my  evaluation: 
not  at  all   very  much 

This  question  was  designed  to  check  the  subject's  perception  of  her  in- 
fluence on  the  other.    Since  the  E  mentioned  in  the  responsibility  instructions 
how  much  the  "other"  was  likely  to  be  influenced,  this  question  provided  a 
good  check  on  whether  the  subjects  attended  to  the  responsibility  instructions. 
Moreover,  the  question  seems  to  require  a  cognitive  response  related  to  the 
responsibility  instructions  given,   rather  than  to  feelings  of  liking.    For  in- 
stance, a  subject  might  respond  in  the  "very  much"  range  and  think:  "I 
really  influenced  her,  the  jerk"  or  "I  really  influenced  her,  poor  thing." 
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Table  5 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations  of  Subjects'  Responses 
to  Supplementary  Questions 


Question  3 
Question  2  (Quality  of 

(Influence)  other's  per- 

formance) 


Positive 


High 


Medium 


Low 


M 
SD 
M 
SD 
M 
SD 


3.  500 
1.  650 

4.  200 

0.  919 
4.  400 

1.  265 


3.  900 
1.  449 
3.  100 

1.  101 
3.  600 

2.  319 


Negative 


High 


Medium 


Low 


M 
SD 
M 
SD 
M 
SD 


2.  400 

1.  174 

2.  700 

0.  823 

3.  400 

1.  430 


8.  800 
2.  741 

9.  000 
2.  309 
9.  200 
2.  530 


Note. --The  smaller  the  number,  the  greater  the  degree  of 
perceived  influence  or  the  better  the  performance. 
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Table  6 


Summary  Multivariate  Analysis  of  Variance  for  Responses  to 

Supplementary  Questions 


Question 

Source 

df 

MS 

F 

2 

21. 600 

13. 986*** 

A  (Type  of  role) 

1 

3 

504. 599 

108. 386*** 

2 

4.  517 

2.  924 

B  (Responsibility) 

1 

3 

1.  550 

.  333 

2 

.  350 

.  227 

AB 

2 

3 

.  150 

.  032 

2 

1.  544 

Error 

54 

3 

.  985 

p  <  .  001 
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An  inspection  of  the  results  indicates  that  subjects  felt  they  had  a  sub- 
stantial influence  (average  response  on  an  11 -point  scale  *  was  3.  5)  on  the 
other.    There  were  marginally  significant  differences  among  Responsibility 
groups  (.060).    An  inspection  of  the  table  indicates  that  the  differences  are 
in  the  expected  direction:    High  Responsibility  subjects  felt  they  influenced 
the  other  more  than  Medium  Responsibility  subjects,  and  Medium  Respon- 
sibility subjects  felt  they  influenced  the  other  more  than  Low  Responsibility 
subjects. 

There  were  significant  differences  (.0007)  between  subjects  who  en- 
gaged in  positive  role -play  and  subjects  who  engaged  in  negative  role -play. 
Positive  role-players  perceived  the  other  to  be  less  influenced  by  their 

I 

evaluations  thein  those  in  negative  roles.    As  previously  mentioned,  positive 

role-players  seemed  to  perceive  their  role  as  less  discrepant  and  thus  as 

less  impactful  than  negative  role -player  s  . 

Question  3:     The  applicant's  performance  after  she  received  my 
evaluation  was: 

better   worse 

This  question  was  designed  to  reveal  the  subject's  perception  of  the 
other's  second  performance.    It  was  expected  that  subjects  would  perceive 
the  second  performance  not  according  to  the  Responsibility  group  they  were 
in,  but  rather  according  to  the  condition  (positive  or  negative)  they  were  in. 


1.    With  1  denoting  very  much  influence  and  11  denoting  no  influence. 
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There  were  no  significant  differences  among  Responsibility  groups. 
This  indicates  that  there  was  no  distortion  in  the  subject's  perception  of  the 
quality  of  the  other's  second  performance  based  on  what  Responsibility  group 
she  had  been  assigned  to.    The  very  significant  differences  between  the  posi- 
tive and  negative  role-players  (.0001),  with  positive  role-players  perceiving 
the  other's  second  performance  to  be  better  and  negative  role-players  per- 
ceiving the  second  performance  to  be  worse,  indicate  that  the  subjects  did, 
in  fact,  perceive  themselves  to  be  in  the  condition  (positive  or  negative)  as- 
signed to  them. 

Involvement  of  Subjects 

It  was  considered  essential  to  have  subjects  actively  and  emotionally 
involved  in  the  experimental  situation.    That  this,   in  fact,  did  occur  was  evi- 
dent to  the  two  experimenters  and  an  observer.    The  latter  watched  the  ex- 
periment in  progress  with  no  prior  knowledge  about  it.    The  difficulty  in  de- 
briefing the  subjects  also  attested  to  their  involvement.    Many  subjects,  af- 
ter the  ruse  was  explained  to  them,  still  would  not  give  up  the  idea  that  some 
part  of  the  "evaluation  program"  was  a  reality.    Others  expressed  extreme 
relief  and  talked  at  length  about  hov  worried  they  had  been  about  the  appli- 
cant, etc. 

The  questionnaire  included  a  v.pace  where  subjects  could  put  their 
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comments  about  any  aspect  of  the  procedure  they  had  just  been  through.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  these  comments  demonstrated  the  power  of  the  ex- 
perimental situation  in  involving  the  subjects.  Below  are  quoted  some  of  the 
subjects'  typical  comments: 


Subject  #25: 


Subject  #56: 


Subject  #6: 


Subject  #9: 


Subject  #42: 


"I  only  hope  that  sometime  (either  after  she  gets  the  job 
or  does  not)  that  she  will  be  told  about  the  false  evalua- 
tion.   I  personally  feel  that  comments  such  as  I  made  can 
cause  a  very  long-lasting  unhappiness  and  I  would  not  like 
to  see  this  happen." 

"If  there  were  some  way  you  could  test  the  applicant's 
response  to  praise  and  to  criticism,  I  think  you  would  be 
able  to  tell  more.    Maybe  if  you  had  the  child  tell  her  in- 
stead of  an  outsider,  her  reactions  would  be  more  valid.  " 

"I  just  never  realized  so  much  goes  into  a  program  like 
this.    I  liked  the  role -playing  today,  but  wouldn't  want  a 
steady  diet  of  it.    Gave  me  a  frightening  feeling  of 
power .  " 

"It  is  hard  on  the  applicant  to  be  criticized  in  this  way, 
and  I  hope  this  particular  girl  wasn't  turned  against  work- 
ing with  children  because  of  this  evaluation,  because  I 
thought  that  she  did  well  the  first  time.    The  procedure 
was  effective  though  in  showing  that  criticism  'shook  her 
up,  '  and  I  realize  this  is  important." 

"It  was  interesting  to  be  on  the  'other  side'  of  an  experi- 
ment; that  is,  to  know  what  was  going  on  in  the  deception 
of  someone  else  rather  than  being  deceived  myself.  It 
also  was  interesting  to  see  what  effects  my  opinion  had  on 
the  applicant.  " 


Discrepancy  of  the  Role-Play 


It  was  assumed  that  the  role  which  subjects  were  asked  to  create  and 
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to  play  was  extreme  enough  so  as  to  be  discrepant  from  their  real  feelings 
about  the  applicant's  first  performance  (video-tape  #2).    This  assumption 
seems  to  have  been  supported.    Most  subjects  spontaneously  mentioned  at 
some  time  during  the  experiment  that  their  real  feelings  about  the  applicant 
differed  from  what  they  were  about  to  say  or  had  said  in  the  role -play. 

Though  there  is  no  concrete  data  on  this  point,   it  was  the  impression 
of  the  experimenters  that  the  subjects  in  the  positive  conditions  felt  their 
roles  to  be  less  discrepant  with  their  real  feelings  than  the  subjects  in  the 
negative  conditions.    Several  subjects  in  the  positive  conditions  mentioned 
before  they  engaged  in  the  role -play  that  they  thought  the  applicant  had  done 
an  "okay"  or  "pretty  good"  job,  while  none  of  the  subjects  in  the  negative 
conditions  commented  that  they  felt  the  applicant,  had  done  a  "pretly  poor" 
job. 

Data  Analysis 

Two  by  four  and  two  by  three  multivariate  analyses  of  variance  were 
used  to  analyze  the  data.    A  two  by  four  design  was  employed  for  the  Liking 
of  Other  data:    the  Reference  groups  were  considered  along  with  the  Respon- 
sibility groups.    A  two  by  three  multivariate  analysis  of  variance  was  em- 
|    ployed  for  the  Liking  of  Self  and  the  Role -Play  Performance  data:    the  Refer- 
ence  group  was  excluded  since  these  subjects  did  not  engage  in  i-^le-play. 
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Results  reported  in  this  section  are  based  on  either  a  composite  of  all 
six  semantic  differential  word  pairs  (like -dislike,  good-bad,  pleasant- 
unpleasant,   sociable -unsociable,  wise -foolish,  kind-cruel)  or  each  word 
pair  analyzed  individually.    In  cases  where  more  than  two  treatments  were 
involved,   significant  results  were  further  examined,  utilizing  the  Newman- 
Keuls  method  (Winer,    1962)  to  determine  which  groups  were,   in  fact,  con- 
tributing the  systematic  variation. 


The  Main  Effect  of  Type  of  Role-Play 

On  Liking  of  the  Other 

Those  subjects  who  engaged  in  a  negatively  discrepant  role  received 
negative  feedback  (watched  the  applicant  do  a  worse  job  after  the  applicant 
had  supposedly  viewed  the  subject  giving  her  critique).    Those  subjects  who 
engaged  in  positively  discrepant  roles  received  positive  feedback  (watched 
the  applicant  do  a  better  job).    In  investigating  the  effects  of  type  of  role- 
play,  then,  we  are  really  investigating  the  effect  of  feedback  information  as 
well  as  type  of  role. 

The  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  liking  scores  for  all  sub- 
jects E  ve  given  in  Table  7.    The  multivariate  analysis  of  variance  (Table 
8)  indicates  highly  significant  differences  (.0001)  between  groups  both  for 
composite  and  for  the  individual  word-pair  analyses.    In  support  of  the 
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Table  8 


Summary  Multivariate  Analysis  of  Variance  for  Liking  of  Other 


Word  Pair 


Source 


df 


MS 


Like 

Good 

Pleasant 

Sociable 

Wise 

Kind 


143. 112 
224.450 
296.450 
135. 200 
117. 612 
285. 012 


43.422;: 
54. 522 
66. 204 
32. 042 
39.  663>: 
86. 331 


Composite 

Like 

Good 

Pleasant 

Sociable 

Wise 

Kind 

Composite 

Like 

Good 

Pleasant 

Sociable 

Wise 

Kind 

Composite 

Like 

Good 

Pleasant 

Sociable 

Wise 

Kind 


AB 


Error 


72 


6975. 110 

8.  745 
10. 880 

9.  750 
10.400 

4.445 
6.979 

283. 145 

2.  079 

3.  350 
1.  950 
5.  833 
1.  079 

1.  112 

39. 212 

3.  295 

4.  116 
4.477 
4.  219 

2.  965 

3.  301 


72.  977^ 

2.  653 
2.  643 
2.  177 
2.472 
1.499 
2.  114 

2.  962 

.  630 
.813 
.435 
1.  382 
.  363 
.  337 

.410 


Composite 


95. 579 


o  <  .  001 
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hypothesis,  Figure  2  indicates  that  those  subjects  who  played  positive  roles 
and  received  positive  feedback,  as  predicted,  liked  the  other  more  than  those 
subjects  who  played  negative  roles  and  received  negative  feedback.  The 
predictions  as  to  the  direction  of  differences  among  Responsibility  conditions 
were  based  on  the  assumption  that  type  of  role  did  make  a  difference,  i.e.  , 
that  Hypothesis  5  was  verified.    Therefore,  the  confirmation  of  this  hypo- 
thesis was  thought  to  be  essential  if  the  other  results  of  the  investigation 
were  to  be  considered  meaningful. 

On  Liking  of  the  Self 

Though  no  specific  predictions  were  made  for  the  effect  of  type  of  role- 
play  on  liking  of  self,  it  was  intuitively  expected  that  subjects  in  the  positive 
conditions  would  like  themselves  better  after  a  discrepant  role-play  than  sub- 
jects in  the  negative  conditions. 

Means  and  standard  deviations  of  liking-for -self  scores  are  given  in 
Table  9.    Analysis  of  these  scores  (Table  10),  based  on  the  composite  and 
on  individual  word  pairs,  revealed  highly  significant  differences  between  the 
positive  and  negative  groups:    The  composite  analysis  showed  differences  at 
the  .0001  level,  and  the  individual  analyses  for  word  pairs  2,   3,   5,  and  7 
also  showed  differences  at  the  .0001  level.    Word-pair  1  was  significant  at 
the  .0006  level.    As  illustrated  in  Figure  3,   subjects  who  gave  positive  role- 
plays  liked  themselves  better  than  subjects  who  gave  negative  role-plays. 
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Fig.  2.    The  Effect  of  Type  of  Role-Play  (Positive  or  Negative)  on  the  Role- 
Player's  Rating  of  Self.    0  represents  like;  10  represents  dislike. 


Fig.   3.    The  Effect  of  Type  of  Role -Play  on  the  Role-Player's  Rating  of  the 
Other. 
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Table  10 

Summary  Multivariate  Analysis  of  Variance  for  Liking  of  Self-Ratings 


Word  Pair  Source  df  MS  F 


Like  86.400  14.690** 

Good  144.150  35.398*** 

Pleasant                       .  290.400  70.321*** 

Sociable  96.267  26.307*** 

Wise  .600  .127 

Kind  10  6.667  30.802*** 

Composite  3330.150  45.940*** 

Like  11.816  2.009 

Good  5.450  1.338 

Pleasant                                             2  7.616  1.844 

Sociable  2.216  .605 

Wise  3.950  .829 

Kind-  3.316  .9578 

Composite  80.150  1.1057 

Like  5.881  .620 

Good  4.072  .479 

Pleasant                      AR                     ?  4.130  .448 

Sociable  3.660'  .606 

Wise  4.763  1.354 

Kind  3.463  .438 

Composite  69.350  .957 

Like  5.881 

Good  4.072 

Pleasant                   ErrQr                54  4.129 

Sociable  3.659 

Wise  4.762 

Kind  3.462 

Composite  72.490 


**p  <  .  01;  ***p  <  .  001 


i  —  1 
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On  Role  -Play  Performance 

It  was  predicted  that  positive  role-players  would  perform  better  than 
negative  role -players  because,  as  discussed  previously,  a  positive  role 
shiould  enable  a  subject  to  feel  safer  and  less  responsible  than  a  negative 
roile.    The  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  judges'  ratings  of  role-play 
performance  are  presented  in  Table  11  .    As  regards  the  effect  of  type  of 
rcrile  upon  role-play  performance,  an  inspection  of  Table  12  reveals  signifi- 
cant differences  between  those  subjects  who  engaged  in  positive  role -play 
amd  those  subjects  who  engaged  in  negative  role-play  (.003).    As  illustrated 
in  Figure  4,  those  subjects  who  were  assigned  positive  roles  performed 
bestter  than  those  subjects  who  were  assigned  negative  roles.  * 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  there  was  some  indication  from  the 
subjects'  protocols  that  video-tape  #2  (neutral)  was  perceived  as  more  posi- 
tive than  negative,   so  that  positive  role-players  may  have  engaged  in  behav- 
iour that  was  less  discrepant  with  their  real  opinion  than  negative  role- 
pLayers.    Theoretically,  this  would  make  their  role -plays  easier  to  perform. 


1.    This  result  did  not  appear  to  be  artifactual,   i.e.,   due  to  a  bias  on  the 
pa  rt  of  the  judges  to  rate  all  subjects  who  played  positive  roles  a  ltomatically 
hljgher  than  those  who  played  negative  roles --if  anything,   raters  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  negative  roles  better  and  to  feel  they  required  more  skill. 


Table  11 


Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Judges'  Ratings 
of  Role  Play  Performance 


High 

M 

7.  889 

(N  =  9) 

SD 

2.  421 

Medium 

M 

8.  444 

J-     W  O  J.  UJ.  V 

(N  =  9) 

SD 

3.  167 

Low 

M 

8.  556 

(N  =  9) 

SD 

2.  297 

High 

M 

10. 800 

(N  -  10) 

SD 

2.  781 

Medium 

M 

9.  375 

Negative 

(N  =  8) 

SD 

3.  543 

Low 

M 

11. 500 

(N  =  8) 

SD 

1.414 

Note. --The  smaller  the 

number, 

the  better  the 

performance . 


Table  12 


Summary  Multivariate  Analysis  of  Variance  for 
Judges'  Ratings  of  Subjects'  Performances 


Source  df  MS  F 

A  (Type  of  role)  1  68.892  9.501' 

B  (Responsibility)  2  4.850  .669 

AB  (Interaction  of  role 

with  responsibility)  2  5.734  .791 

Error  47  7.251 
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Fig.  4.    The  Effect  of  Type  of  Role-Play  on  Role-Play  Performance.    0  re- 
presents excellent;  5  represents  poor. 
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The  Main  Effect  of  Responsibility 

On  Liking  of  the  Other 

No  specific  predictions  were  made  regarding  a  main  effect  of  respon- 
sibility on  liking  of  the  other.    With  the  direction  of  scores  for  negative  role 
players  opposite  to  the  direction  of  scores  for  positive  role -players,  how- 
ever (see  p.  55  ),  the  nature  of  the  expected  interaction  effect  would  make  it 
probable  that,  when  looking  at  the  overall  effect,  the  scores  would  cancel 
each  other  out,  i.e.,  there  would  be  no  main  effect. 

The  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  liking  ratings  were  pre- 
sented for  each  Responsibility  condition  in  Table  7    (p.  102).    A  multiple 
analysis  of  variance  (Table  8   ),  based  on  the  composite,   revealed  a  signi- 
ficant effect  of  responsibility  on  liking  (.037).    Application  of  the  Newman - 
Keuls,  to  determine  which  group  or  groups  contributed  to  this  significance, 
revealed  that  each  Responsibility  group  differed  significantly  from  the  Re- 
ference groups:    High  Responsibility  and  Low  Responsibility  at  the  .01  level 
and  Medium  Responsibility  at  the  .  05  level. 

An  analysis  of  the  scores  by  individual  word  pairs  was  used  to  deter- 
mine which  pairs  were  the  most  sensitive  in  revealing  the  differences  be- 
tween groups.    Only  word-pair  1  (liKe -dislike)  and  word-pair  2  (bad-good) 
reached  more  than  marginal  significance  (both  significant  at  the  .05  level). 
The  Newman -Keuls  indicated  that  the  significance  was  again  due  to  the  dif- 
ferences between  each  Responsibility  group  and  the  Reference  group. 


As  is  apparent  from  Figure  5,   subjects  in  the  Reference  groups  liked 
the  other  less  than  subjects  in  any  of  the  Responsibility  groups.    The  sub- 
jects in  the  Medium  Responsibility  group  were  next  lowest  in  their  degree  of 
liking  for  the  other,  but  these  subjects  were  not  significantly  different  from 
any  of  the  other  Responsibility  subjects. 

The  main  effect  that  did,  then,  appear  was  due  solely  to  the  Reference 
groups  differing  from  the  Responsibility  groups.    This  main  effect  occurred 
because  the  differences  existing  in  the  Negative  Reference  group  were  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  nonsignificant  differences  in  the  Positive  Reference 
group  (Figure  6,  p.   124;  Figure  7,  p.   130).    Taken  together,  these  two 
groups  liked  the  other  less  than  subjects  in  any  of  the  Responsibility  groups. 
The  ]ack  of  main  effect  among  Responsibil Hy  groups  alone  was  n^t  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  expected  interaction,  but  rather  to  the  lack  of  significant  dif- 
ferences among  Responsibility  groups. 

On  Liking  of  the  Self 

The  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  self-liking  scores  for  all 
subjects  (no  Reference  group  was  included)  were  given  in  Table  9  (p.  107). 
Analysis  of  these  scores  (Table  10,  p.   108),  based  on  a  composite  or  on 
individual  word  pairs,  yielded  no  significant  differences  among  Responsibil- 
ity groups. 

The  self-rating  was  included  to  investigate  further  the  effect  of  dis- 
crepant role-play  on  the  attribution  process.    No  specific  predi<~- dons  were 
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Fig.  5.    The  Main  Effect  of  Responsibility  on  Rating  of  the  Other.    A  com- 
parison of  High  (HR),  Medium  (MR),  Low  (LR)  Responsibility  role-players 
and  Reference  (Ref.  )  subjects. 
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made  regarding  self- ratings  and  responsibility. 

On  Role-Play  Performance 

Interjudge  reliability  was  estimated  using  an  analysis  of  variance 
technique  (Winer,   1 9 6 2) „    The  coefficient  of  reliability  between  the  three 
raters  was  r  =  .  80  for  question  #1  on  the  rating  form --rating  of  general 
overall  performance  (see  Appendix  B).    Since  this  was  a  higher  reliability 
than  that  utilizing  the  answers  to  all  five  items  on  the  rating  sheet  (r  =  .  60), 
only  responses  to  question  #1  were  used  in  the  analyses  reported  below. 

It  was  hypothesized  that  those  subjects  who  felt  least  responsible  for 
the  discrepant  role  would  perform  better  role-plays  than  those  subjects  who 
felt  most  responsible  for  the  discrepant  role,  with  subjects  who  felt  a 
medium  amount  of  responsibility  falling  somewhere  in  between.    The  multi- 
variate analysis  of  variance  was  performed  using  the  average  of  the  three 
judges'  ratings  (Table  12).    There  were  no  significant  differences  between 
responsibility  conditions;  i.  e.  ,   subjects  in  one  group  performed  role-plays 
about  as  effectively  as  subjects  in  other  groups.    This  indicates  that,  con- 
trary to  the  hypothesis,  initial  feelings  of  safety  or  irresponsibility  did  not 
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affect  a  subject's  role-play  performance  as  judged  by  an  outsider. 

Two  factors  have  been  proposed  in  explanation  for  the  hypothesized 
relationship  between  responsibility  and  opinion  or  feeling  about  the  "other." 
The  first  of  these  was  based  on  the  idea  that  initial  irresponsibility  or  safety 
would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  role -play  performance  by  increasing  the 
role -player 1  s  spontaneity  and  efforts  and  thus  the  quality  of  his  perform- 
ance--either  the  "felt"  quality  or  the  actual  quality  as  judged  by  an  outsider. 
Only  the  latter  data  was  available  (see  p.  64  ).    The  lack  of  significant  dif- 
ferences in  performance  among  Responsibility  groups  indicates  that  at  least 
the  actual  performance  remained  unaffected  by  the  responsibility  induction. 

Interaction  Effect  of  Responsibility  and  Type  of  Role 

Liking  of  the  Other ^ 

It  was  hypothesized  that  there  would  be  ar  interaction  between  re- 
sponsibility and  type  of  role-play.    The  less  responsibility  felt  by  the  sub- 
ject for  a  negatively  discrepant  role -play,  the  less  the  subject  was  expected 
to  like  the  other.    Conversely,  the  less  responsibility  felt  by  the  subject  for 
a  positively  discrepant  role -play,  the  more  the  subject  was  expected  to  like 
the  other.    Thus,  Low  Responsibility  subjects  were  expected  to  ^>e  more 


1. 


No  other  interaction  effects  were  predicted  nor  were  any  found. 
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affected  by  the  discrepant  role  (whether  that  role  be  positive  or  negative) 
than  Medium  Responsibility  subjects,  and  Medium  Responsibility  subjects 
were  expected  to  be  more  affected  than  High  Responsibility  subjects.  Dif- 
ferences were  expected  to  be  less  pronounced  for  positive  role-players  be- 
cause, as  discussed  previously,  a  positive  role  was  expected,  by  its  very 
nature,  to  be  less  discrepant  than  a  negative  role. 

The  multivariate  analysis  of  variance  (Table  8,  p.   103)  showed. that 
there  was  no  such  interaction  effect.    Though  there  was  no  interaction  effect, 
for  two  reasons  it  was  considered  relevant  to  examine  negative  and  positive 
role-play  groups  individually  as  to  the  subject's  liking  of  the  other.  First, 
the  major  hypothesis  of  this  investigation  pertained  to  the  effect  of  a  negative- 
ly or  a  positively  discrepant  role  on  opinion  or  feelings  about  the  other  (and 
not  to  the  effect  of  responsibility,  regardless  of  type  of  role-play).  Second, 
there  was  a  significant  main  effect  for  type  of  role-play,  which  means  that 
the  negative  role-play  subjects  were  actually  not  from  the  same  population 
as  were  the  positive  role-play  subjects. 


The  Effect  of  Responsibility  on  Role -Play  Groups 

Liking  of  the  Other  Among  Negative  Role-Players 

The  analysis  of  the  composite  liking  scores  for  negative  role-players 
(Table  13)  showed  that  there  were  no  significant  differences  among 
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Table  13 

Summary  Multivariate  Analysis  of  Variance  for  Liking  of  Other 
Ratings  Among  Negative  Role -Players 


Word  Pair 


Source 


df 


MS 


Like 

Good 

Pleasant 

Sociable 

Wise 

Kind 


B 


6.  291 

8.  733 

9.  533 
15. 366 

1.  625 
6.  025 


1.909 
2.  121 

2.  129 

3.  641= 
.  548 

1.825 


Composite 


234. 220 


2.  450 


Like 

Good 

Pleasant 

Sociable 

Wise 

Kind 


Error 


72 


3.  296 

4.  117 
4.  478 
4.  219 

2.  965 

3.  330 


Composite 


95. 579 


**p  <  . 01 
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Responsibility  groups.    There  was  only  a  marginal  level  of  significance 
(.0692)  shown  by  the  Newman -Keuls  to  be  due  to  Responsibility  groups  dif- 
fering from  the  Reference  group. 

When  results  were  considered  separately  for  each  word  pair,  only 
pair  5  (sociable -unsociable)  showed  a  significant  difference  (.016).  This 
difference  was  examined  and  found  to  be  the  result  both  of  the  Medium  and 
Low  Responsibility  groups  differing  from  each  other,  and  of  each  of  the 
Responsibility  groups  differing  from  the  Reference  group. 

Examination  of  Figure  6  shows  that  the  direction  (though  not  the  de- 
gree) of  differences  for  negative  role-players  is  the  same  as  the  direction 
of  differences  when  positive  and  negative  role -players  are  combined 
(Figure  5,  p.  117).  Again,  as  was  the  case  with  the  main  effect,  +he  sub- 
jects in  the  Medium  Responsibility  group  were  lower  than  the  other  respon- 
sibility group  in  their  degree  of  liking  for  the  other.  The  Negative  Refer- 
ence group,  contrary  to  the  prediction,  liked  the  other  less  well  than  sub- 
jects in  any  of  the  negative  role-play  groups. 

It  is  particularly  surprising  that  Medium  Responsibility  subjects  rated 
the  other  as  significantly  less  sociable  than  Low  Responsibility  subjects 
(they  rated  the  other  more  negatively  on  the  other  variables  as  well)  and  that 
High  Responsibility  subjects  were  not  significantly  different  from  either 
Medium  or  Low  subjects.    This  result  supports  neither  the  hypothesis  pro- 
posed here  nor  a  dissonance  theory  hypothesis.    It  was  hypothesized  that 
among  negative  role-players  the  less  initial  responsibility  indued,  the  more 
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Fig.  6.    The  Effect  of  Responsibility  on  Negative  Subjects'  Ratings  of  the 
Other.    A  comparison  of  High,  Medium,  Low  Responsibility  role-player 
and  Reference  subjects. 
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effective  would  be  the  negative  discrepant  role  in  influencing  opinion  or  feel- 
ings about  the  other,  i.e.,  the  less  subjects  would  like  the  other.  (Recall 
that  the  dissonance  theory  hypothesis  is  the  converse  of  this:    the  greater 
the  responsibility,  the  greater  the  effect  of  the  discrepant  role.) 

Apparently,  the  final  responsibility  feedback  had  the  greatest  impact 
upon  those  role -players  placed  in  the  most  ambiguous  situation  with  regard 
to  responsibility.    During  the  role-play,  Medium  Responsibility  subjects  may 
have  been  feeling  the  greatest  degree  of  unclarity  and  hence  discomfort:  on 
the  one  hand,  they  had  no  choice  about  whether  to  engage  in  the  discrepant 
role-play  (which  might  have  allowed  them  to  feel  less  responsible);  on  the 
other  hand,  they  could  not  undo  their  behavior  (which  might  have  prevented 
them  from  trying  to  mitigate  their  responsibility).    This  double-bind  may 
have  rendered  the  final  responsibility  feedback  more  potent,  hence  the 
greater  disliking  of  the  other. 

The  greater  degree  of  dislike  among  Reference  group  subjects  than 
among  Responsibility  subjects  was  also  surprising.    It  was  hypothesized  that 
Negative  Reference  subjects  would  like  the  other  more  than  subjects  in  the 
Negative  Responsibility  role -play  groups,  because  the  Reference  subjects 
did  not  engage  in  discrepant  role -play,  were  not  involved  with  the  other, 
and  were  given  to  understand  that  the  change  in  the  other  was  due  to  some- 
one else's  actions.    In  other  words.  Negative  Reference  subjects  were  total- 
ly irresponsible  for  the  other's  change  for  the  worse.    (It  is  important  to 
recall  at  this  point  that  this  author' <^  major  contention  is  that  initial  irre- 
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sponsibility  is  beneficial  by  virtue  of  its  effect  on  increasing  final  respon- 
sibility. ) 

The  greater  dislike  among  Negative  Reference  subjects  may  be  a  re- 
flection of  the  unintended  differences  between  these  subjects  and  Responsibil- 
ity subjects  on  dimensions  other  than  engagement  in  discrepant  role -play 
and  responsibility  induction  (see  Table  4,  p.  86). 

Nevertheless,   some  support  was  offered  by  these  results  for  theories 
concerning  exposure  and  liking  and/or  bonding  and  liking.    Such  theories  in- 
dicate that  the  more  exposure  a  person  has  to  another  (up  to  a  point),  espe- 
cially if  that  exposure  involves  bonding  (e.g.,  working  on  a  mutual  task)  as 
it  did  in  the  present  study,  the  greater  that  person  likes  the  other.    It  ap- 
pears that  merely  being  more  involved  with  another  person  and  more  ex- 
posed to  that  other,  even  if  that  involvement  is  via  a  negatively  discrepant 
act,  is  more  conducive  to  liking  than  is  noninvolvement  (consisting  of  view- 
ing a  person  doing  a  poor  job  without  feeling  responsible  for  that  behavior). 

Liking  of  the  Other  Among  Positive  Role-Players 

Analysis  of  the  liking  scores  for  positive  role-players  (Table  14)  re- 
vealed no  significant  differences  between  Responsibility  groups,  nor  between 
Responsibility  groups  and  the  Reference  groups.    This  was  true  both  when  a 
composite  of  the  word  pairs  was  considered  and  when  each  word  pair  was 
considered  separately. 

Subjects  in  the  positive  role -play  group  were  expected  to  show  less 
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Table  14 

Summary  Multivariate  Analysis  of  Variance  for  Liking  of  Other 
Ratings  Among  Positive  Role -Players 


Word  Pair 


Source 


df 


MS 


Like 

Good 

Pleasant 

Sociable 

Wise 

Kind 


B 


4.  533 

5.  500 

2.  166 
.  900 

3.  900 
2.  066 


1.  375 
1.  336 
.484 
.  213 
1.315 
.626 


Composite 

Like 

Good 

Pleasant 

Sociable 

Wise 

Kind 


Error 


72 


88. 133 

3.  296 

4.  117 
4.478 
4.  219 

2.  965 

3.  301 


.  922 


Composite 


95. 579 
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differentiation  than  subjects  in  the  negative  groups,  because  responsibility 
for  a  negatively  discrepant  act  would  be  expected  to  have  greater  impact  on 
the  actor  (for  example,  be  actually  more  discrepant  with  a  positive  self- 
concept)  than  responsibility  for  a  positively  discrepant  act.    It  is  not  sur- 
prising then  that,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  7,  there  was  less  differentiation 
among  responsibility  conditions  for  positive  role -players  than  for  negative 
role-players.    Again,   subjects  in  the  Medium  Responsibility  condition  were 
most  affected  by  the  role -play. 

While  Positive  Reference  subjects  did  like  the  other  less  than  Positive 
Responsibility  subjects,  as  hypothesized,  the  degree  of  liking  was  not  sig- 
nificantly different.    Given  the  actual  differences  in  experiences  of  subjects 
who  were  in  the  Reference  group  from  subjects  who  actually  role -played, 
met  the  other,  and  received  responsibility  instructions,   it  is  puzzling  that 
Reference  subjects  and  Responsibility  subjects  were  similar  in  liking  for  the 
other.    This  similarity  may  indicate  that,  when  it  comes  to  positive  changes 
in  liking,  it  makes  little  difference  whether  one  engages  in  a  positively  dis- 
crepant role -play  and  receives  positive  feedback  as  to  results  or  views  a 
person  changing  from  neutral  to  good  as  the  result  of  someone  else's  dis- 
crepant acts . 
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Fig.  7.    The  Effect  of  Responsibility  on  Positive  Subjects'  Ratings  of  the 

Other.  A  comparison  of  High,  Medium,  Low  Responsibility  role-players 
and  Reference  subjects. 
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Additional  Analysis:    Level  of  Concern 

The  lack  of  significant  differences  in  liking  among  the  Responsibility- 
groups,  and  the  greater  degree  of  dislike  for  the  "other"  among  Negative 
Reference  group  subjects  than  among  negative  role -player  s,  brings  into 
question  what  subjects  in  the  three  different  responsibility  groups  were  feel- 
ing.   It  was  expected  that,  if  strong  differential  levels  of  responsibility  had, 
in  fact,  been  created,  the  High  Responsibility  subjects  would  feel  more  con- 
cern or  anxiety  about  the  other,  and/or  themselves,  than  the  Low  Respon- 
sibility subjects,  with  the  Medium  Responsibility  subjects  falling  somewhere 
in  between.    But  it  was  the  impression  of  the  investigator  that  subjects  were 
very  involved  in  the  entire  drama  of  the  experimental  situation  and  quite 
concerned  about  their  own  role  and  the  fate  of  the  applicant  regardless  of 
responsibility  group.    If  this  were,  in  fact,  the  case,  it  may  indicate  that 
the  initial  responsibility  instructions  were  not  as  effective  in  creating  differ- 
ential states  as  was  hoped. 

Since  protocols  of  the  experimental  subjects'  spontaneous  comments 
during  the  procedure  were  available,   it  was  decided  to  rate  them  as  to 
whether  they  contained  statements  which  showed  either  concern  for  other 
and/or  self  or  no  particular  concern.    On  the  basis  of  the  resulting  frequency 
count,  a  2  x  3  Chi  Square  was  computed  (2  types  of  role  x  3  responsibility 
levels).    There  were  no  significant  differences  among  groups.    This  lends 
some  support  to  the  idea  that  high  concern  or  anxiety  in  all  groups  may  have 
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reduced  the  salience  of  the  instructions,  i.e.,  made  them  uniformly  ineffec- 
tive, or  that  the  instructions  all  created  such  a  large  degree  of  concern  that 
differences  were  partially  washed  out  by  the  concern. 


Chapter  IV 
DISCUSSION 


Overview 

It  should  be  apparent  from  the  preceding  chapter  that,  except  for  the 
marked  effect  produced  by  the  type  of  role  assigned  (positive  or  negative), 
the  results  exhibit  no  consistent  pattern.    Because  of  this,  the  results  will 
be  separately  considered  in  the  following  order:    (1)  type  of  role-play,  (2) 
responsibility,  and  (3)  reference  groups. 

The  present  experiment  was  designed  to  investigate  the  role  of  posi- 
tive and  negative  discrepant  behavior  in  creating  change,  as  well  as  the  role 
of  initial  responsibility  for  that  behavior.    The  results  indicate  that  positive 
and  negative  discrepant  role -play  directed  toward  another  person  is  an  ef- 
fective way  to  influence  the  role-player's  opinion  of  the  other  as  well  as  the 
role-player's  opinion  of  herself.    On  the  other  hand,  the  lack  of  differences 
between  high  and  low  responsibility  groups  makes  it  appear  that  initial  re- 
sponsibility conditions  have  little  effect  on  the  subject's  final  attitude  toward 
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the  other  or  herself. 

Some  differences  did  occur  in  the  Medium  groups  in  the  direction  of 
greater  influence  of  the  role  on  these  subjects.    This  result  is  particularly- 
puzzling;  it  fits  in  with  neither  of  the  theoretical  propositions  set  forth  in 
Chapter  I  (i.e.  dissonance  theory,  which  predicted  that  High  Responsibility 
subjects  would  be  most  affected  by  the  role-play,  and  the  author's  theory, 
which  predicted  that  Low  Responsibility  subjects  would  be  most  affected). 

Finally,  the  Reference  group  subjects  liked  the  other  less  than  subjects 
in  any  of  the  Role-Play  groups.    One  possible  interpretation  of  this  result  is 
that  exposure  and  involvement  are  important  ingredients  in  creating  positive 
inte  r pe  r  s  onal  attitude  s  . 

Specific  Evidence  for  Hypotheses 

The  results  of  the  study  have  been  interpreted  as  support  for  Hypo- 
thesis 5„    In  addition,  these  results  offer  further  confirmation  of  the  pre- 
vious research,  which  indicated  that  engagement  in  a  discrepant  role  can  in- 
fluence one's  opinion  or  feelings  about  another  in  the  direction  of  the  role 
played.    The  implications  of  the  confirmation  of  Hypothesis  5  have  been  dis- 
cussed elsewhere  in  this  paper  and  in  the  literature. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  feedback  alone  caused  the  significant  differ- 
ences between  the  opinions  of  positive  and  negative  role -player  s  .  However, 
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the  differe  nces  in  quality  of  the  performances  between  positive  and  negative 
role-players  (Hypothesis  4)  indicate  that  at  least  the  assigned  role  had  an  ef- 
fect on  the  subject's  future  behavior.    Furthermore,  it  is  unlikely  that  feed- 
back information  alone  produced  the  results,   since  there  were  significant 
differences  in  opinion  of  the  self  as  well  as  of  the  other.    It  is  improbable 
■  that  merely  seeing  another  person  change  without  oneself  being  involved  in 
that  change  would  cause  the  subject  to  change  her  feelings  about  herself;  i.  e. 
merely  observing  another  improve  or  get  worse  would  not  be  expected  to  in- 
fluence the  subject's  self-feelings,  whereas  engaging  in  positive  or  negative 
role-play  would  be  expected  to  influence  self-attitudes. 

Previous  forced  compliance  studies  have  not  included  a  check  on  the 
subject's  feelings  about  herself.    The  present  study,  as  mentioned  above, 
indicates  that  role -play,  plus  feedback  about  results,  can  have  a  marked  ef- 
fect on  a  subject's  feelings  about  herself.    Of  course,  there  was  no  indication 
about  the  duration  of  such  feeling  changes.    From  a  dissonance  point  of  view, 
these  results  are  puzzling.    According  to  dissonance  theory,  it  is  probable 
that,  if  self-liking  among  negative  role -players  decreased,  liking  of  the  other 
would  not  "need"  to  decrease.    That  is,  the  change  in  self-liking  could  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  means  of  reducing  dissonance;  presumably  if  it  were  reduced 
in  this  way,  it  would  less  likely  be  reduced  by  changes  in  liking  of  the  other. 
However,  the  data  indicate  that  there  were  significant  changes  ir  liking  of 
the  other  and  in  liking  of  the  self. 

The  demonstrated  power  of  role-play  to  influence  self-feelings  has 
definite  implications  for  the  use  of  pretending  in  therapy.    Many  cf  the 
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client's  problems  can  be  conceptualized  as  deriving  from  negative  attitudes 
about  himself.    These  attitudes  have  been  interpreted  as  influencing  the  client 
to  take  on  negative  or  destructive  roles.    The  present  research  underlines 
the  position,  taken  in  Chapter  I,  that  one  way  of  changing  underlying  attitudes 
is  to  change  behavior.    These  results  offer  support  for  the  view  that  the  as- 
signment of  artificial  roles,   either  during  the  hour  or,  as  George  Kelly 
(1955)  advocated,  outside  of  therapy,  can  be  an  effective  way  of  accomplish- 
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ing  this  change  in  attitude. 

Turning  now  to  Hypotheses  3  and  4,  it  was  proposed  that,  in  the  safer 
conditions  (Low  Responsibility,  Hypothesis  3,  or  positive  role  assignment, 
Hypothesis  4),   subjects  would  give  superior  role-plays.    The  discrepancy  in 
results,  the  support  for  Hypothesis  4,  and  the  lack  of  support  for  Hypothesis 
3,  leave  it  an  open  question  whether  the  factor  of  safety  has  an  important  in- 
fluence on  role -play  performance.    It  appears  likely  that  safety,  at  least  as 
!    represented  by  low  responsibility  or  positive  role-play,  may  not  be  impor- 
tant, because  the  hypothesis  that  was  supported  —  superior  performance 
among  positive  role-players--can  be  explained  without  recourse  to  the  safety 
hypothesis . 

The  superior  performance  among  positive  role-players  can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  positive  roles  may  merely  be  easier  to  play  be- 
cause of  prior  socialization  and  practice.    It  is  positively  sanctioned  in  soci- 
ety to  make  nice  comments  about  or  to  someone  without  meaning  them:  this 
is  often  called  "being  polite."    But  the  opposite  is  not  the  case.  Moreover, 
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as  discussed  previously,  there  was  some  indication  that  positive  role-players 
perceived  their  roles  to  be  less  discrepant  with  their  real  feelings  than 
negative  role -players .    If  so,  a  positive  role  would  be  easier  to  play  than  a 
negative  role;  this,  then,  would  explain  the  superiority  of  the  positive  role- 
plays . 

The  majority  of  studies  employing  discrepant  role-play  have  used  nega- 
tively discrepant  role-play.    The  differences  found  here  between  positive  and 
negative  groups  on  perception  of  influence  (question  #2)  and  on  role -play  per- 
formance broaden  our  understanding  of  positively  discrepant  behavior.  To 
review,  the  present  study  indicates  that,  although  positive  roles  are  per- 
formed better  (as  judged  by  outsiders)  than  negative  roles,  the  consequences 
accruing  from  positive  roles  are  less  easily  seen  as  under  the  role  -player  !s 
influence  than  the  consequences  which  accrue  from  negative  roles. 

Just  why  this  is  so  is  not  clear.    The  fact  that  more  negative  role- 
players  as  opposed  to  positive  role -players  felt  they  significantly  influenced 
the  other's  behavicr  may  merely  reflect  the  positive  role -player 's  reluctance 
to  admit  that  she  influenced  results  that  were  markedly  positive.    A  subject 
may  fear  that  she  would  seem  to  the  experimenter  to  be  proud  or  conceited. 
If,  however,  these  results  are  actually  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  sub- 
ject's feelings,  it  may  be  that  negatively  discrepant  behavior  and  the  results 
which  follow  from  it  make  a  greater  impact  on  the  behaver  (one  attends  to 
the  potentially  dangerous  or  disturbing  more  than  one  attends  to  the  poten- 
tially satisfying)  than  does  positive1/  discrepant  behavior  and  the  results 
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which  follow  from  it.  The  greater  impact  may  result  in  heightening  the  sub- 
ject's feeling  that  she  influenced  the  results. 

Alternatively,  expectations  may  have  played  a  large  role  in  contribut- 
ing to  the  results.    People,  and  students  in  particular,  expect  others  to  do  s 
better  job  after  practice.    Thus,  the  second  time  they  watch  the  "other"  per- 
form, subjects  expect  her  to  be  superior.    In  the  negative  condition  the  ex- 
pectation is  presumably  even  stronger,   since  after  having  received  criticism 
one  is  expected  to  try  harder  and  do  a  better  job.  ^    Only  in  the  positive  con- 
dition are  the  subject's  expectations  confirmed;  in  the  negative  condition  the 
opposite  occurred.    Since  the  environmental  expectation  was  not  confirmed 
for  these  negative  role-play  subjects,  they  could  not  attribute  the  "other's" 
reactions  (in  Kelley's  terms)  to  an  "entity,  "  i.e.  to  environmental  events. 
Instead,  they  presumably  attributed  the  results  to  (again  in  Kelley's  terms) 
the  "person  factor"--in  this  case,  by  seeing  themselves  as  having  influenced 
the  results. 

It  could  be  that  all  three  of  the  explanations  mentioned  above  acted 
simultaneously  as  factors  influencing  this  result.    Further  empirical  in- 
vestigation is  obviously  needed  to  determine  under  what  circumstances  a 
denial  or  nonacceptance  of  the  results  as  personally  influenced  takes  place. 
For  example,  when  the  expectation  factor  is  held  constant,  we  do  not  know 
if  negative  results  accruing  from  negative  roles  would  continue  to  be  con- 


1.  Subjects  in  the  negative  conditions  did  indicate  in  the  debriefing  ses- 
sion tnat  they  were  surprised  that  the  other  did  so  poorly  the  second  time. 
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strued  as  under  one's  influence  more  often  than  positive  results  accruing 
from  positive  roles. 

Whether  due  to  perversity,  chance,  interest,  or  ease  of  producing 
dramatic  results,   social  psychologists  investigating  discrepant  behavior  have 
concentrated  their  attention  on  negatively  discrepant  behavior.    But  an  under- 
standing of  positively  discrepant  behavior  is  essential  for  the  application  of 
pretending  techniques  to  therapy. 

An  act  toward  another  person  (or  object)  can  be  discrepant  (to  varying 
degrees)  with  either  one's  feelings  about  that  person  or  one's  self-concept  or 
both  at  the  same  time.    Assuming  a  positive  self-concept,  negative  dis- 
crepant behavior  is  generally  negatively  discrepant  with  both  the  object  and 
self-concept.    Positively  discrepant  behavior  leaves  greater  room  for  vari- 
ability in  discrepancy.    A  positively  discrepant  act,  while  obviously  posi- 
tively discrepant  with  regard  to  the  actor's  attitude  toward  the  "other,  "  may 
be  more  or  less  positively  or  ne ga  tively  discrepant  with  the  actor's  self- 
concept.    If  we  are  to  understand  positively  discrepant  behavior,  and  if  we 
are  to  be  able  to  compare  research  in  this  area,  it  is  important  to  be  aware 
of  this  distinction. 

Since  the  present  research  was  completed,  there  have  been  a  few  addi- 
tional studies  utilizing  positively  discrepant  roles.    Jecker  and  Landy  (1969) 


1.  It  may  be  that  all  discrepant  behavior  regardless  of  whether:  positive  or 
negative  carries  with  it,  by  virtue  of  its  being  discrepant,  some  degree  of 
negative  discrepancy  with  the  self-concept. 
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had  half  of  a  group  of  subjects  who  felt  neutral  or  mildly  negative  toward  the 
E  do  a  favor  for  the  E:    return  their  experimental  earnings.    The  other  half 
was  not  requested  to  return  their  earnings.    Jecker  and  Landy  found  that 
those  subjects  who  were  requested  to  return  the  money  liked  the  E  better 
than  those  who  were  not  requested  to  return  the  money. 

The  positively  discrepant  act  required  of  these  subjects  carried  little 
or  no  negative  sanctions;  it  could  only  be  considered  as  "doing  a  good  deed." 
Therefore,  we  might  call  it  positively  discrepant  with  the  subject's  (positive) 
■     self -concept.    In  contrast,  the  positively  discrepant  behavior  required  of  the 
subjects  in  the  present  study,  to  the  extent  that  the  subject  thought  of  it  as 
telling  a  lie  or  as  being  hypocritical,  was  negatively  discrepant  with  the  sub- 
ject's self-concept. 

The  differences  between  the  positive  discrepant  behavior  required  of 
subjects  in  the  present  study,  and  that  in  Jecker  and  Landy's  study,  highlight 
the  choices  available  for  the  E  or  for  the  therapist  who  selects  a  positively 
discrepant  act.    But,  of  course,  the  self-concept  is  not  always  positive. 
Many  researchers  (e.g.  Aronson,    1969;  Glass,    1964)  maintain  that  it  is  the 

i    discrepancy  with  the  self -concept  which  is  essential  for  the  creation  of 

i 

change.    But  as  yet  there  have  been  no  comparisons  of  the  effectiveness  of 

I 

the  two  types  of  self-concept  discrepancy  discussed  above. 

Glass's  (1964)  study  has  a  bearing  on  the  therapeutic  application  of 
forced  compliance  studies.    He  found  that  he  could  manipulate  self-esteem, 
and  that  only  those  subjects  with  high  self-esteem  who  engaged  in  negatively 
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discrepant  behavior  changed  as  a  result  of  the  behavior.    In  other  words, 
only  those  subjects  whose  negatively  discrepant  behavior  was  discrepant  with 
the  subject's  self-concept  were  influenced  by  the  behavior, 

George  Kelly's  fixed-role  therapy  was  discussed  in  an  earlier  chapter. 
His  comments  as  to  the  creation  of  the  fixed  role  are  relevant  here:  "... 
it  was  not  long  before  we  began  to  realize  that  there  is  a  kind  of  all-or-none 
characteristic  in  individual  readjustments.    It  may  be  easier  for  a  person  to 
play  up  to  what  he  believes  to  be  the  opposite  of  the  way  he  perceives  himself 
than  it  is  to  play  just  a  little  less  in  the  way  he  perceives  himself  (  1955, 
p.   8   )."   And,         .   .  in  the  end  they  [clients]  did  more  about  the  more 
shocking  and  sharply  contrasting  readjustments."    It  may  well  be  that  the 
more  definitely  the  act  is  discrepant  with  the  person's  self -concept,  the 
greater  the  change,    (p.  37) 

Thus,  if  it  is  the  degree  of  discrepancy  which  is  important  for  change, 
the  subject  who  has  a  positive  self-concept,  and  who  is  involved  in  a  role 
which  requires  lyi  ig  to  another,  may  be  more  affected  by  that  role  than  the 
subject  who  has  a  negative  self-concept.    Conversely,  a  patient  population, 
which  may  be  assumed  to  have  negative  self-concepts,  might  find  such  a  role 
(as  the  one  required  in  the  present  study)  to  be  less  discrepant  and  therefore 
to  be  less  effective  in  creating  change  than  a  role  which  is  totally  positively 
discrtpant,   i.e.  which  contains  no  negative  elements  such  as  lying  (as  the 
one  required  of  subjects  in  the  Jecker  and  Landy  study). 

These  distinctions  between  discrepancy  with  the  object  and  with  the 
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self-concept,  however  simplified,  may  be  useful  if  we  are  to  understand  the 
effect  of  encouraging  a  therapy  client  to  engage  in  various  kinds  of  role -play. 

There  is  no  support  offered  by  this  study  for  Hypotheses  1,   2,  or  3, 
nor  consequently  for  what  previous  research  has  pointed  to  as  an  important 
factor  of  influence  on  final  change --initial  responsibility  or  initial  irrespon- 
sibility.   It  was  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  whether  a  subject  re- 
ceived initial  irresponsibility  or  responsibility  instructions  for  a  role-play 
which  was  discrepant  with  her  opinion  of  another  person  made  very  little  dif- 
ference on  her  opinion  of  that  person  or  on  her  opinion  of  herself. 

Thus,  neither  dissonance  theory  predictions  nor  this  author's  predic- 
tions about  the  effect  of  initial  responsibility  (including  choice,  foresee- 
ability  of  consequences,  ability  to  undo,   etc.)  were  confirmed.    Much  of  the 
previous  social  psychological  research  had  indicated  that  the  greater  initial 
responsibility  a  subject  felt  for  a  discrepant  act,  the  more  influence  that  act 
would  have  on  her  opinion  of  another  person  (to  whom  she  had  behaved  dis- 
crepancy), i.e.  the  more  her  original  opinion  o..  the  other  would  change.  To 
review,  the  major  hypothesis  of  this  investigation  was  the  opposite  of  the 
dissonance  prediction:    if  final  responsibility  is  induced,  the  less  the  initial 
responsibility  felt  for  a  discrepant  act,  the  more  influence  that  act  will  have 
on  the  actor's  opinion. 

Two  possible  explanations  for  the  finding  that  degree  of  initial  respon- 
sibility makes  little  or  no  difference  on  opinion  will  be  discussed,  The  first 
concerns  itself  with  the  manner  in  which  the  responsibility  instructions  were 
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perceived;  the  second  concerns  itself  with  the  effect  of  final  responsibility- 
induction  on  change. 

In  the  midst  of  a  highly  dramatic  and  involving  situation,   subjects  were 
given  their  responsibility  instructions.    When  the  E  completed  the  instruc- 
tions,  subjects  were  asked  if  they  understood.    E  did  not  repeat  the  instruc- 
tions unless  a  subject  indicated  either  by  reply  or  by  confusion  that  she  did 
not  understand.    Since  the  crucial  independent  variable  of  responsibility  was 
contained  within  the  instructions,  it  was  essential  that  they  be  clearly  under- 
stood. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  subjects  from  this  population  were  reluc- 
tant to  admit  misunderstandings  or  unclarities  they  felt.    For  instance,  only 
a  few  subjects  mentioned  that  they  did  not  understand  one  of  the  Semantic 
Differential  word-pairs,  although  when  questioned  following  the  debriefing, 
many  subjects  said  they  were  unclear  about  its  meaning. 

The  results  of  the  chi  square  on  level  of  concern,   reported  in  the  pre- 
vious chapter,  add  further  support  to  the  possibility  that  the  instructions 
failed  to  communicate  as  intended.    As  previously  reported,  the  level  of  con- 
cern among  responsibility  groups  was  similar.    Had  the  responsibility  in- 
structions created  strong  differential  groups,  one  would  expect  differences  in 
level  of  concern,  with  the  high  responsibility  groups  feeling  the  greatest 
amount  of  concern. 

Another  possibility  is  that,  in  striving  to  make  the  experiment  emo- 
tionally engaging  (see  p.  58),  the  E's  created  a  situation  in  whicL  all  sub- 
jects felt  initially  responsible.    If  this  were  so,  it  may  be  that  the  instruc- 

 I 
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tions  did  not  matter;  i.e.  they  did  not  appreciably  affect  the  responsibility  set 
that  subjects  had  been  inadvertently  given. 

Within  the  positive  responsibility  groups,  there  was  a  particular  prob- 
lem that  may  have  acted  to  nullify  the  different  responsibility  instructions. 
In  creating  the  positive  and  negative  responsibility  instructions,   efforts  were 

I 

made  to  keep  them  parallel  so  that  these  two  groups  could  legitimately  be 
compared.    However,  in  trying  to  keep  them  parallel  in  wording,  the  pos- 
sible meaning  differences  were  unfortunately  neglected.    These  differences 
became  apparent  during  the  debriefing  session.    For  example,  in  the  Posi- 
tive Low  Responsibility  group,  subjects  were  told  that  after  having  watched 
the  applicant's  second  performance  they  could  tell  the  applicant  the  truth,  i.e. 
what  their  real  feelings  about  the  applicant  had  been.    Though  this  was  allow- 
ing the  subject  to  undo  her  discrepant  act,  this  permission  had  an  unintended 
double  meaning  for  subjects  in  the  Positive  Low  Responsibility  group  which 
it  did  not  have  in  the  Negative  Low  Responsibility  group.    Though  the  sub- 
jects in  the  Positive  Low  Responsibility  group  fslt  somewhat  relieved  that 
they  could  undo  a  lie  and  thus  take  back  their  discrepant  behavior,  telling  the 
truth  to  another,  when  that  truth  is  more  negative  than  the  lie,  was  per- 
ceived  by  them  as  something  of  a  punishment  rather  than  the  relief  from  re- 
sponsibility that  was  intended.    For  example,  many  subjects  voiced  dis- 
comfort during  the  instruction  period  when  given  this  "undoing"  option. 

Though  there  is  evidence  that  the  instructions  were  not  as  effective  in 
creating  strong  clearly  differentiated  responsibility  groups,  thei'e  is  also 
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evidence  that  at  least  some  differential  instigation  of  responsibility  was  cre- 
ated.   For  instance,  it  is  unlikely  that  perceived  influence  on  the  other  would 
be  directly  related  to  the  amount  of  responsibility  given  to  the  subject  if  the 
responsibility  instructions  had  been  ineffective ,    To  review,  it  was  found  that 
those  subjects  who  perceived  themselves  to  have  had  the  greatest  influence  j 
on  the  other  were,  in  fact}   given  high  initial  responsibility  instructions; 
those  who  perceived  themselves  to  have  had  the  next  greatest  influence  were 
given  Medium  Responsibility  instructions;  those  who  perceived  themselves  j 
to  have  had  the  least  influence  were  given  Low  Responsibility  instructions  „ 

The  occurrence  of  significant  and  near  significant  differences  between 
1    Medium  and  Low  Responsibility  groups  is  another  indication  that  the  instruc- 
tions were  effective  in  creating  some  differential  groups.  I 

If  initial  responsibility  did  make  some  difference  in  shaping  the  role- 
players1  attitudes  about  the  other,  how  then  do  we  explain  the  preponderant 
lack  of  significant  differences  among  responsibility  groups  in  attitude  toward 
the  other?    In  trying  to  answer  this  question,  we  should  consider  the  final 
feedback  condition.    Final  feedback  is  an  element  included  in  this  investiga- 
tion and  only  minimally  included  in  research  done  after  this  study  was  com- 
pleted,,   Each  subject  in  the  present  study  was  exposed  to  the  second  video- 
tape, which  made  clear  to  her  the  consequences  of  her  discrepant  behavior. 

! 

Perhaps  the  differences  found  in  previous  studies,  e.g.  Davis  and  Jones 
(I960),  are  to  be  expected  only  in  those  situations  in  which  the  actual  conse- 
quences  are  left  to  the  imagination.    In  such  situations,  the  subject  is  unable 
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to  get  any  feedback  about  the  particular  results  of  his  behavior. 

Harold  Kelley's  discussion  of  attribution  theory  is  relevant  here.  In 
speaking  of  the  Davis  and  Jones  study,  Kelley  says,   "Jones  and  Davis  have 
eliminated  this  problem  (unanticipated  consequences)  from  their  considera- 
tion by  dealing  only  with  cases  where  the  actor  may  be  assumed  to  have  fore- 
sight of  the  relevant  consequences  (1967,  p.  46  ).  "    Kelley  goes  on  to  say 
that  when  consequences  are  included  the  picture  changes  considerably;  a  per- 
son may  not  attend  to  factors  that  were  present  initially,   such  as  choice,  etc. 
(i.e.  initial  responsibility  factors):    When  consequences  are  included,  "... 
a  person  observing  his  own  behavior  in  retrospect  may  be  quite  uncertain  as 
to  what  effects  he  anticipated,  and  he  may,  under  certain  circumstances, 
suffer  considerable  confusion  among  factors  objectively  present  before  and 
after  the  action."  (p.  46) 

It  is  proposed,  then,  that  initial  conditions  become  unimportant  when 
there  is  certainty  about  consequences.    A  person  may  use  the  most  imme- 
diate or  relevant  factors  in  her  awareness  in  assessing  her  own  behavior.  If 
that  person  is  presented  with  important  consequences  of  her  actions,  this 
may  supercede  all  prior  events --so  that  there  is  no  need  to  review  prior 
events . 

Since  this  study  was  completed,  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
final  presentation  of  consequences.    The  two  studies  that  come  closest  to  the 

j 

present  one  in  this  regard  are  Nel,  Helmreich  and  Aronson  (1969)  and 
Cooper  and  Worchel  (in  press).    However,  each  of  these  studies  lacks  the 
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face  -to  -face  quality  of  consequence  presentation  that  was  included  in  the  pre- 
sent study. 

Nel  e_t  al .  had  subjects  make  a  video  recording  of  a  strongly  counter  - 
attitudinal  statement,  the  legalization  of  marijuana.    Subjects  were  divided 
into  groups  and  were  told  that  their  tapes  would  be  used  to  change  the  atti- 
tudes of:    (1)  a  group  opposed  to  the  legalization,   (2)  a  group  in  favor  of  the 
legalization,  and  (3)  a  group  with  no  opinion  about  the  issue.    Half  the  sub- 
jects were  paid  50£  and  half  $5  for  their  counterattitudinal  behavior.  Dis- 
sonance effects  (change  of  opinion  in  the  direction  of  advocacy)  for  those  paid 
50£  were  found  only  for  subjects  in  Group  3.    The  implication  here  is  that 
such  an  uncommitted  audience  might  be  persuaded  by  the  subject's  tape; 
hence  the  subject's  advocacy  might  have  bad  consequences.    These  negative 
consequences,  however,  were  not  insured--that  is,  the  subject  could  still 
think  to  himself  that:    "It  is  unlikely  my  speech  will  persuade  them.  " 

Cooper  and  "Worchel  (in  press),  in  a  paradigm  similar  to  the  Festinger 
and  Carlsmith  (1959)  study,  had  subjects  perform  an  extremely  dull  task, 
then  offered  varying  incentives  to  tell  a  waiting  subject  that  the  dull  task  was 


1.  In  any  discussion  of  feedback  as  to  consequences,  a  distinction  should 
be  made  in  regard  to  the  type  of  discrepant  behavior  involved.    When  a  sub- 
ject receives  feedback  about  the  results  of  her  attitude -discrepant  speech  on 
a  particular  issue--e.g.  legalization  of  marijuana--the  feedback  may  indicate 
that  an  uncommitted  audience  was  convinced.    This  information  gives  the 
subject  no  additional  information  per  se  about  the  legalization  of  marijuana 
(the  issue  about  which  the  subject's  attitude  is  measured).    However,  when  a 
subject  gets  feedback  about  the  results  of  her  actions  toward  another  person, 
the  reaction  of  that  person  carries  with  it  additional  information  about  that 
person  and  cannot  help  but  influence  her  (subject's)  attitude  or  feelings  about 
that  person. 
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interesting  and  fun.    Half  the  subjects  learned  that  they  had  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing the  other;  the  other  half  learned  that  the  other  still  believed  the  task 
would  be  dull.    All  subjects  were  then  asked  to  evaluate  the  task.    Only  the 
group  who  complied  for  a  small  incentive  and  who  were  told  that  they  had 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  waiting  subject  came  to  believe  that  the  task  was 
interesting.    While  in  Nel  et  aK  the  discrepant  act  might  have  been  consid- 
ered important,  the  negative  consequences  were  not  insured;  in  the  Cooper 
and  Worchel  study  the  negative  consequences  were  insured  but  not  particular- 
ly important.    In  both  studies,  the  subject  at  no  time  witnessed  the  results  of 
his  behavior. 

In  contrast,   subjects  in  the  present  study  were  vividly  exposed  to  the 
consequences  of  their  behavior,  consequences  which  were  difficult  to  con- 
sider unimportant  or  to  deny.    It  was  argued  in  Chapter  I     that  it  is  the  final 

i 

feelings  of  responsibility  for  one's  behavior  which  are  effective  in  making  a 
person  change  and  that  any  factor  which  increases  final  responsibility  recog- 
nition would  increase  the  subsequent  change.    It  appears  from  the  results 

I 

that,  if  there  were  significant  initial  differences  in  opinion  of  the  other  pro- 
duced by  the  differential  instructions  and  role -play,  these  were  washed  out 
by  the  powerful  feedback.    In  sum,  being  faced  with  the  consequences  of  one's 
previous  discrepant  behavior  (what  we  have  called  "final  responsibility  in-  I 
duction")  may  supercede  all  prior  factors  in  effecting  change  whi^h  can  re- 
sult from  engagement  in  discrepant  behavior.    If  we  were  to  replicate  the 
Davis  and  Jones  study,   including  a  final  feedback  condition  in  which  the  sub- 
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ject  received  feedback  as  to  the  consequences  of  her  negative  evaluation  of 
the  supposed  other,  we  might  find  that  it  is  irrelevant  to  the  subject's  evalua- 
tion of  the  other  whether  a  subject  was  given  a  choice,  or  whether  the  subject 
instead  was  told  that  she  could  take  back  her  behavior  at  the  completion  of 
the  evaluation. 

Unfortunately,  at  this  point  any  discussion  of  the  effects  of  final  re- 
sponsibility on  change  can  only  remain  speculative.    There  were  no  experi- 
mental conditions  included  in  our  study  in  which  subjects  received  the  same 
initial  responsibility  instructions,  but  did  not  receive  final  responsibility 
feedback.    Obviously,  a  study  is  needed  which  compares  groups  receiving 
high,  medium  and  low  initial  responsibility  instructions  plus  final  respon- 
sibility feedback,  with  groups  receiving  the  same  initial  responsibility  in- 
structions but  without  final  responsibility  feedback.    Only  after  such  a  study 
is  made  will  we  be  able  to  go  beyond  speculation. 

The  apparently  greater  influence  of  the  role -play  upon  those  subjects 
in  the  medium  responsibility  conditions  is  intriguing.    To  review,  while  the 
Medium  Positive  Responsibility  group  subjects  liked  the  other  more  than  the 
High  or  Low  Responsibility  group  subjects,  the  difference  was  not  signifi- 
cant.   Among  negative  role -player  s ,  the  medium  and  low  group  subjects  did 
differ  significantly  in  the  rating  of  the  other's  sociability-~the  Medium  Re- 
sponsibility group  felt  the  applicant  to  be  less  sociable  than  the  ether  groups. 

Just  why  the  word-pair  "sociable -unsociable"  picked  up  the  significant 
differences  while  the  other  word-pairs  showed  only  marginal  differences  is 
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a  matter  of  conjecture,,  *  Of  all  the  negative  attributes  included  in  the  atti- 
tude questionnaire,  the  label  "unsociable"  is  perhaps  the  least  negative.  It 
represents  a  disposition  rather  than  a  personal  feeling,  and  unlike  the  other 

disposition  words  on  the  questionnaire  (foolish,  cruel)  it  is  not  dramatic  nor 

■ 

is  it  always  considered  undesirable.    That  the  attribute  probably  considered 
to  be  least  damaging  to  the  other  was  the  only  one  to  reach  significance  might 

I 

indicate  a  general  reluctance  on  the  part  of  subjects  to  express  negative  feel- 
ings or  thoughts  about  the  other.    (A  comparison  between  the  general  rating 
tendency  among  positive  as  opposed  to  negative  role -players  indicates  a  ' 
similar  reluctance.    Whereas  positive  role-players  utilized  the  extreme  end 
of  the  positive  side  of  the  scale  in  rating  the  other,  negative  role -players  did 
not  use  the  extreme  end  of  the  negative  side  of  the  scale  in  rating  the  other.) 

j 

Returning  to  the  more  general  result,  it  should  be  recalled  that  Medium 
Responsibility  groups  changed  their  opinion  more  than  other  groups  and  that 
this  fits  into  neither  a  dissonance  model  nor  the  hypotheses  proposed  by  the 
author.    The  following  attempt  to  understand  this  marginal  finding  possibly  ■ 
overemphasizes  its  importance.    Nevertheless,  it  is  an  interesting  result 
and  is  certainly  worth  speculation.    In  trying  to  understand  this  result,  it 
may  be  helpful  to  return  to  one  of  the  ideas  presented  in  Chapter  I.  The 
clinical  and  social  psychological  literature  reviewed  there  emphasized  the 
role  cf  uncertainty  in  producing  change.    In  this  study,  uncertainty  was 

1.  This  result  may,  of  course,  merely  be  due  to  a  Type  I  error. 
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translated  into  the  creation  of  uncertainty  in  the  subject  about  the  role  itself: 
each  subject  was  required  to  make  up  her  own  role -play.    E  offered  only 
minimal  guidelines.    But  one's  instructions  about  the  possible  consequences 
of  the  role,  and  the  choice  as  to  whether  to  engage  in  the  role,   etc.,  may 
also  be  considered  a  mechanism  whereby  uncertainty  about  where  one  stands 
in  terms  of  one's  responsibility  is  increased  or  decreased. 

Thus,  the  responsibility  instructions  may  be  seen  as  a  potential  in- 
ducer of  certainty  or  uncertainty.    Of  all  the  subjects  in  the  experimental 
groups,  those  in  the  Medium  Responsibility  groups  were  placed  in  the  most 
ambiguous  position.    Unlike  subjects  in  the  High  Responsibility  group,  a  sub- 
ject in  the  Medium  group  could  deny  responsibility  insofar  as  she  was  given 
the  role  assignment  with  no  real  choice  as  co  whether  to  engage  in  it  or  not. 
But  unlike  the  Low  Responsibility  group  subjects,  a  subject  in  the  Medium 
group  could  not  deny  the  consequences  of  her  role -play  by  the  knowledge  that 
she  could  undo  any  harm  that  resulted  by  telling  the  other  the  truth  after- 
wards.   Thus,  unlike  the  High  or  Low  Responsibility  subject,  who  in  a  sense 
knew  where  she  stood,  the  Medium  Responsibility  subject  may  have  felt  in  a 
bind  which  she  found  difficult  to  resolve.    This  bind  may  have  intensified  the 
effects  or  impact  of  the  final  responsibility  induction,  and  hence  have  in- 
creased the  amount  of  change. 

What  is  being  proposed  here  is  that  the  ambiguous  or  uncer  tain  position 
of  the  subject  in  the  Medium  Responsibility  groups  was  an  important  factor  in 
the  increased  change  in  opinion  or  attitude  toward  the  other  experienced  by 
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these  subjects.    There  is  support  for  this  possibility  in  the  literature.  Ambi- 
guity has  often  been  suggested  as  an  important  ingredient  in  therapy  and 
other  influence  attempts  (Frank,   1961).    The  psychoanalytic  treatment  model 
seems  to  encourage  an  atmosphere  of  ambiguity.    The  ambiguity  or  uncer- 
tainty the  client  feels  as  to  procedure,  technique,  his  own  position  in  the 
therapy  situation,  and  the  analyst  himself  is  considered  ideal  for  allowing  the 
analysand  to  project  himself  into  the  situation,  for  promoting  useful  trans- 
ference, etc.  (Fenichel,   1945).    T  groups  are  often  discussed  as  being  ef- 

I 

fective  in  part  by  virtue  of  this  same  projective  hypothesis.    The  initial  lack 
of  structure  is  said  to  encourage  a  kind  of  uncertainty  which  pulls  from  the 
members  their  own  characteristic  ways  of  handling  themselves  in  striving  to 
gain  security  (Whitman,  1964). 

Earlier  it  was  proposed  that  possibly  factors  of  choice,  commitment, 
etc.,  are  unimportant  if  a  condition  of  final  responsibility  is  present.  Per- 
haps these  factors  are  important  under  these  circumstances  (with  final  re- 
sponsibility induction)  only  if  they  are  in  a  combination,  as  they  were  for 
Medium  Responsibility  subjects,   such  that  they  create  for  the  subject  an- am- 
biguous, uncertain  position. 

It  was  naturally  expected  that  all  negative  groups  would  like  the  other 
less  than  all  positive  groups,  regardless  of  whether  they  were  role-play  or 
reference  groups.    It  was  further  expected  that  the  Negative  Reference  groups 
when  compared  to  the  Negative  Role-Play  group,  would  like  the  other  better 
(Hypothesis  6).    Likewise,  the  Positive  Reference  group  subject:;  were 
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expected  to  like  the  other  less  well  than  the  Positive  Role-Play  subjects 
(Hypothesis  7). 

Hypothesis  6  was  refuted.    While  the  results  did  not  reach  statistical 
significance,  the  direction  of  differences  gave  some  support  to  Hypothesis  7. 
It  is  unlikely  that  the  greater  dislike  among  Negative  Reference  subjects  in- 
dicates that  there  was  greater  opinion  change  among  Reference  subjects  than 
among  Role -Play  subjects.    What  is  more  likely,  given  the  significant  main 
effect,   is  that  Reference  subjects  in  general  disliked  the  other  significantly 
more  than  Role-Play  subjects  in  general,  i.e.  Reference  subjects  disliked 
the  other  more  per  se,  regardless  of  the  other's  behavior.    In  other  words, 
it  is  unlikely  that  there  was  greater  opinion  change,  from  initial  opinion  to 
the  final  opinion  as  tapped  by  the  questionnaire,  among  Reference  subjects 
than  among  Role -Play  subjects.    It  is  more  probable  that,  for  reasons  to  be 
discussed  below,  these  subjects  just  were  not  as  positively  disposed  toward 
the  other  from  the  beginning. 

The  factor  of  involvement  and  its  influence  on  liking  becomes  impor- 
tant here.    The  reasoning  behind  Hypotheses  6  and  7  was  that  persons  actu- 

} 

ally  involved  with  the  other,  who  meet  and  engage  in  active  role -play  with 
the  other,  would  be  more  affected  by  the  role -play  and  subsequent  feedback 
than  would  persons  who  were  exposed  to  the  same  role-plays,  but;  who  did 
not  themselves  participate.    The  effect  of  the  role -play  was  measured  by  the 
dependent  variable,  degree  of  liking.    But  involvement  influences  liking 
directly  as  well.    It  is  this  direct  effect  of  involvement  on  liking  which 
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appears  to  have  been  a  factor  in  producing  the  obtained  results.  Reference 
subjects  were  not  as  involved  and  so  could  afford  to  feel  more  negatively  to- 
ward the  other. 

Several  studies  have  been  completed  about  the  effects  on  liking  of  ex- 
posure or  anticipation  of  personal  contact  or  involvement.    Zajonc  (1968) 
hypothesized  that  mere  repeated  exposure  of  an  individual  to  a  stimulus  ob- 
ject enhances  his  attitude  toward  it.    He  found  support  for  this  hypothesis  in 
a  study  in  which  he  made  certain  word  stimuli  accessible  to  the  individual's 
perceptions.    Harrison  (1969)  had  subjects  rate  public  figures,   social  groups 
and  first  names,  and  he  found  that  those  groups  or  persons  who  were  most 
familiar  to  the  subjects  were  liked  best. 

A. review  of  the  literature  indicates  that  this  effect  is  also  present  when 
people  serve  as  stimuli.    Darley  and  Berscheid  (1967)  tested  Heider's  theory 
of  the  unit-relationship  bond.    According  to  Heider,   "when  a  person  is  in  a 
unit  relationship  with  another  there  is  a  tendency  toward  making  the  senti- 
ment relationship  with  the  other  harmonious  with  the  unit  relationship.  " 
Darley  and  Berscheid  paired  subjects  with  partners  for  supposed  participa- 
tion in  discussion  groups.    They  found  that  these  subjects,  prior  to  actual 
interaction,  liked  the  "other"  better  than  those  subjects  who  did  not  expect 
to  interact  with  the  "other.  " 

Berscheid,  Boye  and  Darley  (1968)  extended  these  findings;  they  found 
that  "even  when  a  S  anticipated  interacting  with  an  objectively  undesirable 
person  the  attraction  induced  by  the  anticipation  of  close  interaction  caused 
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Ss  to  choose  voluntarily  to  interact  with  that  negative  person  more  readily 
than,  did  people  who  had  not  previously  anticipated  association  with  him  (p. 
51).*'    The  differences  found  in  the  present  investigation  between  the  Refer- 
ence and  Role -Play  groups  appear  to  relate  to  the  above  literature,  and  to 
indicate  a  possible  interesting  extension.    It  seems  that  even  when  a  subject 
engages  in  a  negatively  discrepant  act  toward  another,  she  likes  that  other 
better  than  a  subject  who  does  not  enter  into  any  (in  Heider's  words)  unit- 
relation  with  that  other.    Subjects  in  the  Reference  group  were  obviously 

[ 

mucin  less  exposed  to  the  other  than  Role -Play  subjects.    They  at  no  time 
anticipated  interacting  with  the  "other,  "  nor  did  they  ever  actually  interact 
with  the  "other."    The  directions  given  to  Reference  subjects  (see  p.  87) 
referred  to  their  function  as  that  of  a  control  for  a  previous  study :    In  think- 
ing of  themselves  as  merely  controls  for  a  prior  procedure,  these  subjects 
were  excluded  from  any  unit-relation  with  the  applicant. 

In  sum,  this  main  effect,  that  Reference  groups  liked  the  other  less 
than  subjects  in  Role-Play  groups,   seems  to  incicate  that  exposure  is  an 
essential  ingredient  in  increasing  positive  attitudes,  even  if  that  exposure 
consists  partly  in  the  engagement  of  negatively  discrepant  behavior  toward 
the  other. 


1.  Alternatively,  Reference  subjects'  relative  dislike  of  the  olher  com- 
pared to  Role-Play  subjects  may  indicate  a  displacement  from  dislike  of  the 
experimenter  or  the  experiment.    This  is  less  likely,  however,   since  Refer- 
ence group  subjects'  comments  to  the  E  during  the  debriefing  as  veil  as  on 
the  questionnaire  seemed  to  indicate  a  positive  attitude  toward  the  E  and  to- 
ward the  experiment  itself. 
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Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  present  experiment  indicates  that  role-play,  whether  positive  or 
negative,  is  an  effective  tool  for  influencing  interpersonal  attitudes  as  well 
as  the  role -player  s '  attitudes  about  themselves. 

There  was  no  support  for  the  major  hypothesis  regarding  the  impor- 
tance of  feelings  of  initial  irresponsibility  or  safety  for  the  final  recognition 
of  responsibility  and  hence  for  the  creation  of  change.    Instead,  it  was  pro- 
posed that,  when  final  responsibility  feedback  is  present,  possibly  the  behave 
who  is  made  to  feel  uncertain  in  regard  to  responsibility  is  more  affected  by 
the  feedback  than  the  person  who  is  made  to  feel  either  responsible  or  ir- 
responsible for  the  behavior. 

An  unexpected  finding,  viz.  that  subjects  who  did  not  role -play  and  who 
were  totally  uninvolved  with  the  "other"  liked  the  other  less  (regardless  of 
whether  they  were  in  the  positive  or  negative  condition)  than  subjects  who 
engaged  in  role -play,  was  interpreted  as  support  for  the  importance  of  in- 
volvement, perhaps  even  if  it  is  negative  involvement,  in  increasing  or  de- 
veloping positive  interpersonal  attitudes. 

The  therapeutic  implications  of  these  findings  were  discussed.  The 
role  of  uncertainty  in  relation  to  one's  responsibility  for  discrepant  behavior, 
the  effect  of  final  responsibility  feedback,  and  the  effect  of  engagement  in 
discrepant  behavior  on  the  behaver's  self-feelings  have  been  practically  ig- 
nored heretofore.    The  present  study  has  highlighted  the  importance  of  these 
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factors  and  the  need  for  future  research.    Research  in  the  area  of  positive 
discrepant  behavior  has  been  likewise  neglected.    This  study  revealed  that 
positive  discrepant  behavior  is  a  powerful  tool  for  creating  change,  but  a 
tool  with  somewhat  different  dimensions  from  negative  discrepant  behavior. 
Certainly  the  study  of  such  behavior,  in  comparison  with  negative  discrepant 
behavior,  has  greater  import  for  therapy  and  is  therefore  urgently  needed. 
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Appendix  A 
ATTITUDE  RATING  SCALES 


Responsibility  Group 
Form  A 

This  questionnaire  is  for  control  purposes  only.    It  will  have  no  effect  upon 
the  applicant's  job  chances. 

J  Please  place  a  check  mark  in  that  space  wV>ich  indicates  the  direction  and  in - 
I     tensity  of  your  real  feelings  or  opinions  of  the  applicant  you  observed  this 

hour.    We  need  to  know  your  immediate  feelings  about  the  applicant- -how  you 

feel  now. 


like 

/ 

1 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

dislike 

bad 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

good 

pleasant 

t 
/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

unpleasant 

egotistic 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

altruistic 

unsociable 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

sociable 

wise 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

foolish 

kind 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

cruel 
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How  much  would  you  say  the  applicant's  reactions  during  her  second  per- 
formance were  affected  by  what  you  did;  that  is,  to  what  extent  did  you  cause 
her  reactions? 

due  to      /      //      ////////      /      due  to  factors 
what  I  did  within  herself 


The  applicant  was  influenced  by  my  evaluation: 


not  at  all 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

very  much 

The  applicant's 
better  / 

performance 

/  /  / 

after  she  received 
/      /      /      /  / 

my 
/ 

evaluation  was: 
/      /  worse 

Please  indicate 
kind  / 

below  how  you  felt  about 
////// 

givin 
/ 

g 
/ 

a  role -play  evaluation. 
/      /      /  cruel 

wise 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 
/ 

/ 

/ 
/ 

/ 

foolish 

unsociable 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

sociable 

egotistic 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

altruistic 

pleasant 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

unpleasant 

bad 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

good 

like 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

dislike 

This  space  is  for  any  comments,  reactions,  or  suggestions  you  have  con- 
cerning the  part  of  the  evaluation  procedure  that  you  helped  us  with  today: 
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Reference  Group 
Form  B 

This  questionnaire  is  for  control  purposes  only.    It  will  have  no  effect  upon 
the  applicant's  job  chances. 

Please  check  a  check  mark  in  that  space  which  indicates  the  direction  and  in- 
tensity of  your  real  feelings  or  opinions  of  the  applicant  you  observed  this 
hour.    We  need  to  know  your  immediate  feelings  about  the  applicant- -how  you 
feel  now. 


like 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

r\  "i  c  1  i  Tr 
uioi  us.  c 

bad 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

good 

pleasant 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

unpleasant 

egotistic 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

altruistic 

unsociable 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

sociable 

wise 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 
/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 
/ 

/ 

/ 

foolish 

kind 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

cruel 

How  much  would  you  say  the 
formance  were  affected  by  th 

applicant's  reactions  during 
e  evaluation  she  received? 

her 

second  per- 

due to  what 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

due  to  fact< 

Dr.  Shows  within  herself 

told  her 

The  applicant  was  influenced  by  the  evaluation: 
not  at  all      /      //      //      //      //      //      /      very  much 

The  applicant's  performance  after  she  received  the  evaluation  was: 
better      /      //      //      //      //      //      /  worse 


This  space  is  for  any  comments,  reactions,  or  suggestions  you  have  con- 
cerning the  part  of  the  evaluation  procedure  that  you  helped  us  with  today: 


Appendix  B 
ROLE-PLAY  RATING  SCALE 


Initials  or  # 

I.    General  Rating  of  Overall  Performance:       (Gut  Impression) 
good  .   ^ad 

II.    Involvement  in  the  Role: 

involved  uninvolved 

III.  Tone  of  Voice:    and  Expression: 

rr     LC  .  affectless 
affectful 

 ■  —  monotone 

IV.  Sincerity:   (Was  the  role -player  convincing  and  believable  in  the  role?) 
sincere  insincere 


Minimized  force  of  message  by  saying  one  thing  overtly  but  taking 
away  from  it  covertly: 

Yes  No 
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V.  Content: 


merely  what 
suggested 

creative  not  creative 

original    minimal  or  less 


VI.    Did  Role-Player  use  the  expression  "We"  instead  of  "I"?    Or  a  like 
expression  which  allowed  her  to  escape  responsibility  for  what  she 
said? 

Yes  No 


VII.  Comments: 


Appendix  C 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  ROLE-PLAY  SUBJECTS 


i    (In  Room  A) 

I   

j 

Hi,  I'm  Bob  Dzuiban.    You're  .   .   .    Have  you  ever  been  through  a  long 
application  procedure  to  get  a  job?    Well,  I'm  involved  with  a  university 
research  program  to  select  teachers  from  among  job  applicants.     The  ap- 
plicants are  seniors  in  psychology  and  sociology.     The  job  involves  teach- 
ing culturally  deprived  children  from  the  Durham  area.    The  job  actually 
begins  thic  summer.    It  is  very  well  paid  and  provides  excellent  experi- 
ence,  so  we  have  many  more  applicants  than  jobs  available. 

In  this  part  of  the  screening  program,  I  am  interested  in  judging  appli- 
cants in  terms  of  how  they  react  to  extreme  evaluations  of  themselves- - 
can  they  accept  praise  or  criticism  of  themselves  without  letting  it  have  a 
poor  effect  on  their  performance  as  a  teacher? 

(Ej  gives  more  ra'.ionale  for  the  program  if  the  subject  seems  to  require  it.  ) 

Surprisingly  enough,   research  shows  that  students  have  greater  impact 
on  their  peers,  other  students,  than  expert  teachers  or  employers.  This 
is  why  the  University  wanted  students  to  help  in  the  selection  procedure. 

(Again,  if  necessary,  Ej  cites  phony  reference  and  chats  about  this  research 
finding.  ) 

So  this  is  where  you  come  in:   we  are  using  students  to  pose  as  student 
evaluators.     Will  you  help  us  in  'his  way  so  that  we  may  better  select  ap- 
plicants?   I  will  explain  as  we  go  along.     The  main  thing  we'd  like  you  to 
do  is  to  help  us  by  acting  as  a  confederate- -by  posing  as  a  student  evalu- 
ator.    Let's  see  .   .   .  (E^  looks  .it  his  clipboard)    You  have  been  assigned 
to  applicant  #15,   Terry  Vance.     She  will  be  working  with  a  child  on  a  co- 
operative visual  motor  task. 


(164) 


(Ej  then  switches  on  the  video  and  video  tape  #1  [neutral]  is  played.  ) 


The  room  we're  in  is  connected  to  another  room  next  door  via  closed 
circuit  T.  V.    The  camera  in  that  room  allows  us  to  watch  what  goes  on  in 
there  without  being  seen. 

(After  the  video  tape  runs  several  minutes,  K\  switches  the  monitor  off  and 
asks :) 

Have  you  ever  seen  an  Etch-A -Sketch  board  before  and  do  you  know  how 
it  works?  .   .   .  Okay,  fine.    You  and  I  will  go  into  the  next  room  and  meet 
the  applicant;  I  will  introduce  you  as  a  student  evaluator.     The  applicant 
has  been  with  Dr.  Shows,  the  director  of  this  project,  in  another  part  of 
the  selection  procedure.     When  we're  in  the  next  room,  I'll  explain  the 
task  to  the  applicant.    She  will  be  working  with  the  Etch- A -Sketch  board 
on  a  visual  motor  cooperative  task  with  one  of  the  children.     Why  don't 
you,  after  I  explain  the  task  to  her,  ask  her  a  question  so  that  she  sees 
you  as  an  evaluator.    Let's  see,   .   .   .  you  might  ask  her  if  she's  ever 
been  observed  working  with  children  before.    Also,  if  she  asks  any  ques- 
tions that  you  feel  you  can  answer,  please  do.    This  will  further  give  her 
the  idea  that  you  are  the  authority.    Oh,  before  we  go,   slip  this  lab  coat 
on- -it  will  help  you  look  the  part. 

(In  Room  B) 

(E^  then  proceeds  with  S  to  Room  B;  once  there,  E^  addresses  his  comments 
to  E2:) 

Hello,  you  are  .   .   .  Terry  Vance?    I'm  Mr.  Dzuiban  and  this  is  Miss 
(subject's  name).    She  is  the  student  evaluator  who  will  be  observ- 
ing you  and  evaluating  you  this  hour.    In  this  part  of  the  selection  proce- 
dure, Terry,  we  will  ask  you  to  join  a  child  in  a  cooperative  visual  motor 
task.     The  task  we  use  consists  of  this  drawing  board- -the  Etch-A - 
Sketch.    Have  you  ever  seen  one  of  these?    (E^  indicates  no.)    As  you  see, 
there  are  two  knobs.     The  left  knob  controls  the  vertical  lines  and  the 
right  knob  the  horizontal  lines.     (E^  demonstrates.  )    We  will  ask  you  to 
join  the  child  in  spelling  a  word.    You  will  control  one  knob  and  the  child 
the  other.    Your  task  is  to  help  the  child  complete  the  word  as  quickly  as 
you  can.    Do  you  have  any  questions? 

(E2  responds  by  asking  nervously  the  following  questions  to  E}  and  to  S:) 

Does  it  matter  which  knob  I  take  and  which  I  give  to  the  child? 
How  do  you  do  circles  - -like  for  an  0--on  this  board? 
Is  it  okay  if  I  practice  while  I  wait  for  the  child? 

(If  the  S  asks  E2  a-  question,  E^  answers  always  in  the  same  manner.  ) 
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(Ej  continues  talking  to  E2O 

We  will  be  watching  you  work  with  the  child  on  closed  circuit  T.  V.  as 
a  part  of  the  selection  procedure.    I  will  contact  you  on  the  intercom  to 
find  out  when  the  child  has  arrived  and  to  instruct  you  when  to  begin.  Let's 
see  .   .   .  you  are  assigned  to  Ronny. 

(Ej  to  S:) 

Why  don't  we  go  to  the  next  room  now? 
(In  Room  A) 

(In  Room  A  E^  says  to  S:) 

I'm  actually  interested  in  the  way  the  applicant  goes  about  working  with 
the  child  .   .   .    I'm  going  to  be  comparing  how  she  does  now  with  how  she 
does  a  second  time  after  she  has  received  an  extreme  evaluation,   so  that 
I  can  determine  v/hat  effect  an  extreme  evaluation  of  her  will  have  on  her 
work  with  the  child.    This  is  where  you  come  in:    after  we  watch  her  per- 
form the  first  time,  I  will  ask  you  to  give  a  pretend  evaluation  of  her.  She 
will  see  you  on  closed  circuit  T.  V.  just  as  we  saw  her  when  she  first  en- 
tered the  room.    She  v/ill  think  that  the  evaluation  you  give  is  your  real 
evaluation  of  her;  though  actually  I'll  be  telling  you  what  kinds  of  things  I 
want  you  to  say.    I'll  give  you  more  details  later.    Let's  watch  her  now. 

(Ej  goes  to  the  intercom  panel  and  asks  E^:) 

Terry,  has  the  child  arrived  yet? 

(E^>  answers:) 

Yes,  he  got  here  a  few  minutes  ago,  but  I  just  let  him  go  get  a  drink  of 
water- -is  that  okay?    .  .  .  he  ought  to  be  back  in  a  sec. 

(Ej  to  S  in  an  amused  tone:) 

These  children  are  amazing- -it1  s  hard  to  keep  them  still.     They're  al- 
ways wanting  to  get  a  drink  or  go  to  the  bathroom  or  something.  While 
we're  waiting  let  me  make  sure  you  understand  what  you'll  be  doing.   .   .  . 
Do  you  have  any  questions? 

(Ej  to  E2  via  the  intercom:) 

Js  Ronny  back  yet?    (Yes)    Okay,  you  can  begin.    I'd  like  you  to  work 
with  P.onny  and  write  the  word  DOG  on  the  Etch-A -Sketch  board. 
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(El  then  turns  on  the  T.  V.  monitor  and  video  tape  #2  [neutral]  plays.  Upon 
completion  of  the  tape,  Ej  says,  via  intercom:) 

Thank  you,  Miss  Vance.    The  evaluator,  Miss  (subject's  name) 

will  be  giving  you  her  evaluation  in  just  a  few  minutes.    Please  send  the 
child  from  the  room  during  the  evaluation. 

(E^  then  consults  his  clipboard  to  find  out  which  condition  the  S  has  been  as- 
signed to  and  continues  to  give  the  S  either  positive  or  negative  role-play  in- 
structions and  either  high,  medium  or  low  responsibility  instructions.  E^ 
then  continues  explaining  to  S:) 

You  will  be  giving  the  pretend  evaluation  to  Terry  via  closed  circuit  T.  V. 
I'll  be  operating  the  camera  so  that  the  applicant  can  watch  you  on  her  moni- 
tor without  your  being  distracted  by  seeing  her  reactions.    You  may  take  a 
few  minutes  now  to  think  of  the  kinds  of  things  you  want  to  say  to  her. 
Please  do  not  give  specific  suggestions  to  the  applicant,  but  merely  criti- 
cize or  praise  in  a  general  way.     Sometimes  the  students  we  have  had  pose 
as  evaluator s  have  found  it  helpful  to  think  of  something  the  applicant  did 
and  make  up  an  evaluative  comment  about  that.    It  may  also  be  helpful  to 
think  of  someone  you  know  well  whom  you  like  (dislike)  and  pretend  to  your- 
self that  you  are  talking  to  her. 

You  may  spend  as  much  time  as  you  want  in  devising  a  role-play  and  may 
jot  down  notes,  but  please  don't  write  out  what  you  plan  to  say  or  read  from 
your  notes  during  the  actual  role -play.    You'll  have  about  a  minute  and  a 
half  to  give  the  evaluation.    Don't  worry  about  faltering  or  pausing.  It 
should  be  spontaneous  - -if  it  were  too  polished,  it  wouldn't  be  believable. 

(When  S  indicates  her  readiness  to  begin,  E-^  goes  to  the  camera,  gets  S  into 
focus  and  switches  on  the  T.  V.  monitor  upon  which  S's  image  is  projected.  He 
then  explains:) 

This  will  let  you  see  yourself  to  see  how  you'll  be  looking  to  the  appli- 
cant when  she  turns  on  her  monitor.  I'll  turn  our  monitor  off  now  so  that 
you  won't  be  distracted  while  you  give  the  evaluation. 

(Ej  goes  to  the  intercom  to  instruct  E£  as  follows:) 

Miss  Vance,  will  you  please  turn  on  your  monitor  and  watch  the  evalua- 
tion carefully? 

(Ei  signals  S  to  begin  the  role-play.  After  S  completes  the  role-play,  E^  says 
to  her :) 

Okay,  thank  you.    Now  let's  watch  how  she  does. 
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(Ej  then  goes  to  the  intercom  and  says  to  E^:) 

Will  you  please  turn  off  your  monitor  and  call  the  child  in  to  work  on 
the  task  again;  this  time  please  spell  the  word  MAN. 


(E^  turns  on  the  monitor  and  video  tape  #3  [or  #4]  begins.    E-^  jots  down 
notes  from  time  to  time  as  he  watches  the  monitor.    After  completion  of  the 
tape,  E^  goes  to  the  intercom  and  says  to  E£:) 


Thank  you.    If  you  will  wait  a  few  minutes,  Dr.  Shows  will  be  in  to  ex- 
plain to  you  the  next  part  of  the  evaluation  program. 

(Ej  then  addresses  his  next  comments  to  S:) 

Let's  see.    First  we  saw  the  applicant  work  with  the  child,  then  you 
gave  your  pretend  evaluation,  and  then  we  saw  the  applicant  a  second  time. 
Okay,  we're  just  about  through.    Naturally,  through  the  course  of  meeting 
and  observing  an  applicant,   students  who  have  helped  us  in  this  procedure 
form  their  own  opinions  of  an  applicant.    This  naturally  affects  the  way  in 
which  they  give  the  evaluation.    So  we  have  to  control  for  this.     We  need 
a  standard  effect.     The  same  is  true  for  your  feelings  about  engaging  in  a 
role-play.    So,  as  a  control,  we  need  your  real  opinions  and  feelings  about 
this.    All  of  this  is  very  important  as  a  control  but  won't  in  any  way  affect 
the  applicant's  chances  in  the  program.    So  please  be  frank  on  this  control 
questionnaire. 


(When  S  completes  the  questionnaire, 
ing.  ) 


Ej  thanks  her  and  begins  the  debrief- 


Appendix  D 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  REFERENCE  SUBJECTS 


(All  instructions  given  in  Room  A.  ) 

Hi,  I'm  Bob  Dzuiban.    You're  .   .   .    Have  you  ever  been  through  a  long 
application  procedure  to  get  a  job?    Well,  I  am  involved  with  a  university 
research  program  to  select  teachers  from  among  job  applicants.    The  ap- 
plicants are  seniors  in  psychology  and  sociology.     The  job  involves  teach- 
ing culturally  deprived  children  from  the  Durham  area.     The  job  actually 
begins  this  summer.    It  is  very  well  paid  and  provides  excellent  experi- 
ence,  so  we  have  many  more  applicants  than  jobs  available.    In  this  part 
of  the  screening  program,  I  am  interested  in  judging  applicants  in  terms 
of  how  they  react  to  extreme  evaluations  of  themselves  - -can  they  accept 
praise  or  criticism  of  themselves  without  letting  it  have  a  poor  effect  on 
their  performance  as  a  teacher? 

Last  semester  we  had  students  help  with  the  job  selection  procedure 
because  research  has  shown  that  students  are  better  judges  of  their  peers 
and  have  greater  influence  or  impact  on  them  than  do  experts  or  em- 
ployers.    The  students  last  semester  helped  me  by  role-playing  pretend 
evaluations  of  applicants  after  having  watched  the  applicant  interact  with 
a  child.    In  other  words,  they  posed  as  student  evaluators  and  gave  evalu- 
ations which  the  applicants  thought  were  the  students'  true  opinions,  but, 
in  fact,  it  was  what  I  asked  the  students  to  say.    After  completing  the 
role-play  evaluation,  I  had  the  students  give  their  real  opinion  of  the  ap- 
plicant on  a  questionnaire. 

The  reason  we  asked  you  hen'  today  is  to  serve  as  part  of  a  control 
group.    A  control  group  is  necessary  because,  as  we  were  running  the 
screening  procedure  last  semester,  it  occurred  to  us  that  if  a  student 
gave  a  pretend  evaluation  to  the  applicant  before  we  obtained  an  assess- 
ment of  the  student's  real  evaluation,  the  pretend  evaluation  might  bias 
the  real  one.    It  is  very  important  for  us  to  know  if  the  role-play  evalua- 
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tion  did,  in  fact,  influence  a  student's  rating  of  the  applicant. 

Let's  see  .   .   .  (K\  looks  at  his  clipboard  for  the  condition  to  which  RS 
has  been  assigned.  )    You  have  been  assigned  as  a  control  for  student 
evaluator  #15.    Your  job  today  is  to  watch  the  same  applicant  whom  stu- 
dent 15  had  observed  and  to  give  your  opinion  of  this  applicant.    In  this 
way  we  can  compare  your  rating  of  the  applicant  with  student  #15's  rating 
and  check  out  if  her  participation  in  the  role-play  influenced  her  final 
evaluation.    Do  you  have  any  questions  so  far? 


(Ei  explains  the  video  set-up- -see  Appendix  C.  ) 


Now  I'm  going  to  play  the  video  of  applicant  15' s  first  interaction  with 
a  child.     The  applicant  was  asked  to  write  the  word  DOG  in  cooperation 
with  the  child  on  the  Etch- A -Sketch  board.    Have  you  ever  seen  an  Etch- 
A -Sketch  board  before? 

(El  explains  the  task- -see  Appendix  C--and  then  plays  video  tape  #2.  Upon 
completion  of  the  tape,  K\  continues:) 

O.K.  ,  I'm  going  to  read  you  the  role-play  instructions  I  gave  student  15 
last  semester. 

(Ej^  reads  positive  instructions  to  those  RSs  assigned  to  positive  conditions 
and  negative  instructions  to  those  RSs  assigned  to  negative  conditions.  Only 
the  instructions  describing  the  type  of  role-play  are  read,  not  the  responsibil- 
ity instructions.  ) 

We  had  the  student  perform  the  role -play  evaluation  in  this  room  so 
that  the  applicant  could  see  the  "evaluator"  via  her  monitor  in  the  next 
room.    In  this  way  the  student  wouldn't  be  bothered  by  the  applicant's  re- 
actions to  her  comments  as  she  might  be  had  she  to  give  the  evaluation 
face  to  face.     So,  after  the  student  role-played  the  evaluation  we  had  the 
applicant  work  with  the  child  again,  this  time  writing  the  word  DOG  on  the 
Etch- A -Sketch  board.    We've  filmed  the  applicant's  second  performances, 
after  they  received  the  role-play  evaluation.     Let's  watch. 

(E^  then  plays  video  #3  or  #4,  depending  on  whether  RS  was  assigned  to  the 
positive  or  negative  condition.  ) 

Let's  see.     We've  seen  the  applicant  work  with  the  child  before  she  re- 
ceived the  evaluation  and  afterwards.    Okay,  now  I'd  like  you  to  fill  out 
this  questionnaire.    Please  indicate  how  you  feel  about  the  applicant- -your 
opinion  of  her.    As  I  said  before,  this  is  very  important  as  a  control  for 
last  semester's  procedure  but,   o:  course,  will  not  affect  the  applicant's 
chances  for  a  job. 

(When  S  completes  the  questionnaire,  Ej  thanks  her  and  begins  debriefing.  ) 


Appendix  E 
QUESTIONS  TO  UNCOVER  SUSPICIONS 


1.  Do  you  have  any  questions  about  what  has  happened? 

2.  Was  the  entire  procedure  perfectly  clear  to  you- -the  purpose  of  the  evalu- 
ation program  as  well  as  each  aspect  of  the  procedure? 

3.  People  react  to  things  in  different  ways  and  it  would  be  helpful  if  you 
would  comment  on  how  the  evaluation  program  struck  you- -why  you  re- 
sponded as  you  did,  how  you  felt  during  it. 

4.  Do  you  think  there  may  have  been  more  to  the  whole  procedure  than  meets 
the  eye? 

or 

(Very  frequently  experiments  in  psychology  involve  not  revealing  the  true 
purpose  of  what  we  do.    Do  you  think  that  might  have  been  true  here?) 

5.  If  yes:  What  do  you  think  the  true  purpose  was? 

What  might  have  been  involved  in  addition  to  what  you've  been  told? 
How  might  this  have  affected  your  behavior? 
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